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TE&  PKOBL^JlU  OF  ATi'AlNiMT  OP 

objbctitmis  in  tsachikg  op  PHaucH 

Th©  problem  as  to  what  oan  be  done  to  insure  the 
more  worthwhile  attainment  of  definite  objectives  established 
for  the  teaching  of  French  in  American  Seecndary  Schools  is 
one,  the  importance  of  which  seeras  to  grow  increasingly  ob- 
vious, one  which  is  apparently  the  topic  of  controversy  in 
theory  with  educational  vrpiters,  and  one  which  is  in  practice 
causing  much  weighty  discussion  on  the  part  of  school  super- 
intendents, principals  and  olaseroora  teachers.    A  discussion 
of  this  much  disputed  problem  necessitates  a  preliminai*y  ) 
consideration  of  aeve  al  factors  relative  to  the  situation  as 
it  st;mds  to-day. 

POPUL.\t?ITY  OF  PI^ZIHGH  AS  A  SUBJECT  IH  Sr:CCNDARY 
SCaOOLS  AS  iaVIDiSHCIilD  BY  STUDY  OF  SHROj^iaJT 

The  American  Survey  of  Snrollraent  in  the  Foreign 

Languages  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United 

States  offers  data  that  emphasii-es  the  position  of  French  as 

an  important  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  American  secondary 

schools* 

''The  problem  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  hig-hest  im- 
portance for  the  teacher  of  any  curriculum  subject  whether  in 
secondary  school  or  college,    H:8peoially  since  the  'Torld  'ar, 
American  education  has  ha^d  to  ^  rapple   'ith  increases  in  en- 
pollraent  which  have  driven  administrators  and  teachers  to 


their  wit's  end. 

A  study  of  enrollment  in  a  curriculum  subject  cannot 
be  satisfie'l  of  course  with  general  facts  of  registration  but 
nnst  lay  bare  conditions  respecting  years  of  beginning  study, 
distributions  in  grades,  continuance  and  dropping  out,  carry 
on  from  school  to  college  etc.,  all  of  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  organii;ation  of  courses  and  of  the  niaterials 
of  instruction.    For  the  modem  languages,  furthermore,  the 
relationship  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  to  each  other  and 
to  Latin  in  yarious  types  of  schools  and  their  relationship 
to  geograpl:^eal  areas  rmd  to  centers  of  population  are  aspects 
of  the  onrollincnt  problem  which  naist  be  explored  as  preliminary 
to  ELny  general  reorganisation  and  reform*" 

^i^B  learn  that  in  1925,  there  were  approxiiaately 
jtwenty  thousand  public  schools  listed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  in 
/the  Continental  IMite^  States,  and  that  the  inquiry  reported  in 
the  enrollment  volume  secured  positive  information  from  83  per 
cent  of  these  including  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  public 
school  population  of  the  country.    One  or  acre  of  the  modem 
languages  will  be  found  on  the  programs  of  about  one-half  of 
our  public  schools  and  in  most  cases  they  are  accompanied  by 
Latin,  which  appears  as  the  only  foreign  language  in  about 
rono-third  of  the  total  number  of  schools  surveyed,    /*vbout  one- 
sixth  of  the  public  high  schools  teach  no  foreign  language  at 
all*    It  is  probable  that  in  1925  there  were  784,000  enrollmonts 


in  all  the  modern  langunges  together.    This  total  includes  of 
course  an  undetermined  number  of  duplicates,  that  is^  pupils 
studying  more  than  one  lanc:uage.    This  is  a  little  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  public  high  school  population  nn6.  is  prob- 
ably slightly  less  thnn  the  total  enrollment  in  I»atin*"  * 

"(PEE  TJEGIOHAL  IH  lilCDiSHK  LAHGfUAGHS 

REGIOHi\L  POPULARITY  OP  FRBMCH" 

The  next  query  which  suggests  itself  is  the  regional 
one.     -^nere  are  the  chief  centers  of  modern  language  interest? 
Is  any  section  of  this  country  prevailingly  language  •"minded? 
An  inspection  of  the  figures  of  the  study  offered  in  the  Amer- 
ican Survey  of  Foreign  Languages  gives  a  strongly  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question.    Modem  language  study  on  a  broad 
scale  is,  so  far  as  concerns  the  public  schools,  a  question  of 
two  regions:  the  extreriie  northeast  ajifl  the  extrerae  Southwest.  / 
The  area  which  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  Hew  England,  TIew 
York  and  Uew  Jorse;;,  running  nil  the  way  out  to  the  old  Spanish 
territory,  does  not  e?:tend  a  hospitable  hand  to  modem  language 
study.    New  Sngland  enrolls  nearly  one -half  of  its  secondary 
school  population  in  modern  language  classes:  in  Hew  York  the 
percentage  is  almost  as  great,  and  then  the  interest  fades 
gradually  as  one  goes  southward  and  westward  until  in  the 
trans-Mississippi  states,  we  find  only  12  per  cent  of  secondary 
pupils  on  the  modern  language  lists*    This  low  record  continues 
until  we  cross  the  boundary  of  the  southwestern  area  where  three 

•Robert  Hemdon  Fife,  A  Summary  of  "Reports  on  the  Modern  Foreign 
Languages.  The  .\merioan  Survey,  pages  17  and  18.  The  iaacllillan 
Company.  1931 
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centuries  b^o^  Coronado  planted  the  flag  of  Spain»  Hew 
Haa^shire  with  nearly  half  of  its  students  in  French  classes, 
rerresent  one  extreiije;  liew  Llexioo,  with  over  half  of  its 
slender  high  school  pop^l^tion  in  Spanish  classes,  represent 
the  other;  between  them  lies  the  great  valley  of  the  Uississipp: 
and  its  tributaries  ^bere  the  traditional  vogue  of  German  study 
was  ended  by  the  Great  '%r  and  where  international  interests 
have  no"'       relight  an  appe  l.    rfere  the  extreiae  of  indifference 
to  the  Modem  Languages  is  registered  in  the  lov/a  schools  with 

,  nenriy  6  i>er  cent  of  their  eiirolliaent  in  modem  language  classes. 
Tiiroughout  this  great  inif^nd  territory »  Latin  forms  the  foreign 
language  eurricnlum  to  an  overwhelming  degree.  * 

THS  HELATITii:  FiPULxlHITY  CP  THS  F0H3IGU  LMIGUAG3S 

The  figures  on  the  relative  popularity  of  the  for- 
eign languages  offers  increasing  information  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing importance  of  French  as  a  Ftudy  in  American  Secondary 
Schools*    The  order  of  popularity  puts  Latin  firsts  ?/ith  over 
23  per  cent  of  the  total  school  eiirollment  »:^ja4  thca  arrraiges 
the  modem  languages  in  the  following  sequence:    i'rench  13*6 
per  cent,  Spanish  9*6  per  cent,  German  1,2  per  oeiVt*  This 
gr^'Up  is  followed  by  Italian  and  a  ^iroup  composed  of  Greek, 

♦  Hebrew,  Bohemian,  Swedish  and  Korse,  which  altogether  make 
up  less  than  one  per  ceni  of  the  total  modern  language  enroll* 
oent*  * 

'Robert  Herndon  Fife,  A.  Su;nraary  of  ■^eports  on  the  Modem  Forei^m 
Languages*  'i'he  .\merioan  Survey,  pages  19  and  20*  The  uacLlillan 
Company.  1931 


SUP3KI0K  PCPULA'^ITY  OF  Jj'RSHCH  111  UJ^/  ii^SOL'jn) 

The  nuraerical  primacy  of  Latin  confronts  the  reader 

at  the  turning  of  almost  every  ragre  and  is  confirmed  by  its 

total  fi£:ur0S»  which  run  almost  as  high  as  the  combined  total 

for  all  the  modern  languages*    The  ancient  language  of  soht;lar- 

ship  leads  the  way  in  all  regional  fiequencen,  except  in  Hew 

Sngland  and  the  Southwest*    The  popularity  of  a  lp*i:iguage  may 

be  examined  in  two  ways,  in  the  number  of  schools  which  offer 

the  subject  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  school  population 

which  enrolls  in  it*    By  both  stmidards  the  nuperior  popularity 

of  French  among  the  modem  If-inguapes  is  imintained  from  Maine 

all  the  way  to  the  border  of  Kansas  and  the  "tocky  Mountain  Stater 

where  Spaiiish  then  mounte  to  the  ascendancy. 

Even  the  most  casual  gurvey  of  the  regional  aspects  of 

enrollment  brini;:s  out  the  important  role  played  by  local  educa-* 

tional  tradition  and  by  the  neighborhood  of  Uexico  .-md  of  French 

Canada.    Hew  Haaipshire  iB  the  tanner  French  state  in  percentage; 

Bow  Mexico  claims  thit  dint; notion  for  Spanish*  while  for  Latin, 

four  southern  states  lead  the  :i?ay,  and  liebrasica  occupies  the 

fifth  position.    New  York,  with  its  numeroue  enrullmente  in  all 

forei^rn  languages  shows  the  mort  evenly  balanced  prograu.  ' 

POSI'flOH  OP  FHHHCH  IH  CU^RICUM  CP  liJW 
HKJL^HD  S3CCFD  '^  SCHCOLS 

In  New  Sngl:  nd,  the  French  tradition  persists  for 

the  region  shows  double,  or  more  than  double,  the  national 

'Rolert  Herndon  Fife,  A  Summary  of  Pc^ports  on  the  Modern  Foreign 
I*anguages.    The  Anerioan  Survey,  page  20.    IlacMillan  Company. 
1931 
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p9rcenta,f^o  flgJiros  of  French  onrollmejnt.    Out  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two  hls^h  schools  tabulated  in  New  Snglnnd, 
all  nut  thirty-two  report  French  enrolliaents.    Now  Ha/i^shlre 
leads*    In  every  high  school  but  three  in  tMn  state  there 
are  French  students  and  44»4  pe^  cent  of  the  State's  public 
socondcry  school  pipils  are  enrolled  in  French  classes* 
Massachusetts  with  a  smaller  proportional  enrollment  reports 
only  one  retjul^sr  high  school  without  "F'-'^onch,  v?h:le  ^hode 
Island  has  a  French  enrollment  in  every  high  school  reporting 
from  this  state. 

And  no-"  the  (luestion  arises:    "Hiat  does  the  study 
of  the  :\merioan  Survey  show  that  is  relative  to  the  question? 
Firsts  thnt  in  1025,  there  "reve  a  probable  764,000  enrollments 
in  all  the  aodom  langU34-.:os  together;  secondly,  that  Kew  Unglsnd 
enrolle  nearly  one-hnlf  .  "         secondary  ?;chool  population  in 
laodem  language  clatfFrCs:  thirdly,  that  French  rrrnkQ  second  in 
the  scale  of  '>vored  languages:  fourth,  th?.t  the  Fuperiority 
of  its  popularity  araong  the  modem  languages  is  maintained  all 
the  way  froa  Ilaine  to  the  borders  of  Kansas  and  the  T?ocky 
Mountain  States;  fifth,  th=t  its  popularity  e:'cee-l3  in  Hew 
England  that  of  Latin,  the    noient  language  of  scholarship, 
the  language  which  leads  the  way  in  all  regional  sequences 
except  in  Hew  ]5ngland  and  the  Southwest*  and  lastly,  that  ou^ 
own  state  of  llassachusetts  reports  only  one  regular  high  school 
without  French. 


POPULARITY  OP  PHISIICH 

It  would  soem  that  French  is  established  as  a  pop- 
ular sub.jeot  in  the  currieuium  but  its  very  prevalence  as  a 
study  would  appear  to  place  a  grove  responsibility  upon  those 
inter0ste<3  in  securing  its  per.aanence  and  the  increase  of  en- 
rollment in  it,  the  responsibility  of  giving  weighty  thought 
to  the  investigation  and  reorgani2iatiQns  necej-sary  to  better 
the  ends  to  be  'ittaine'' ,  ?uid  the  methods  of  attaining  those 
ends*    Particularly  does  this  responsibility  seem  to  be 
grave  in  our  own  regional  section.  Hew  Srigland,  where  the 
study  of  the  French  language  excee'ls  in  popularity  that  of 
any  other  foreign  language  modem  or  ancient. 

AIMS  AlID  03.J3CTIVJS  IM  TiJACdli^G  OP  PHi^CH 

The  second  consideration  which  I  deem  pert:  ant  to 
the  question  of  lengthening  the  period  of  study  of  Fi  .  ch  in 
secondary  schools  is  th-  t  of  aiias  and  ob^^ectivec.    'Ta-  n.re 
we  teaching  high  school  sturleiits  French?    iThat  are  our  :  pe- 
eific  ends  pjid  are  -e  tneeting  these  ends? 

The  Co:niiiittee  on  InvestiiTction  fur  Professor  Al£_'-ernon 
Coleman's  rerort  entitled  ^The  Teaching  of  Liodem  Foreign  Lan- 
guages in  the  Unitof^  States"  formulated  early  in  the  progress 
of  the  study  a  tentative  lif^t  of  the  objectives  of  foreign 
laiiguage  study  wh'ch  will  le  listed  here,  along  with  the  con- 
sidered aiuis  offere'"*:  by  "Dr.  J.  K»  Van  De  iurg  of  the  Speyer 
School,  IJew  York  City,  those  of  Calvin  C«  Davis  in  his  JunJ  v. 


/ 


High  School  Mucation  rind  tho??o  of  Casimir  !)•  Sdanowicii  in 
his  address  "ByProducto  of  ilodem  Foreign  Laiigua^-e*" 

I;M31)IATB  OBJKCTIVliS 

!•    Pro^repsive  dfivelopment  of  the  use  of  foreign 
Imi^uagGs  for  roading*    II.    Frogressi-v^e  developiaent  of  the 
use  of  foreign  language  for  speaking.    III.  Progressive 
developraent  of  the  use  of  foreign  Iruiguage  for  writing. 
IV.    Development  of  the  power"  to  understand  language.  ' 

ULTIMATS  GBJ2CTITHS 

1.     A-bility  to  rearl  tho  language  '"^ith  ease  and  en-  j 
.foynjsnt  g«id  to  ccGminicate  orally  and  in  writing  with  the 
natives  of  the  country  whose  laiiguage  has  been  studied.  2. 
Ability  to  make  prompt  and  effective  uf?e  of  discoveriee  and 
inventions.    3.     An  increased  coiniafrind  over  Slnglish.    4.  A 
clearer  imderstanding  of  the  nature  of  language  itself.  5. 
An  increased  ability  to  acqiiire  othoT'  iangua^^ee.     6.  A  better 
realisation  of  the  imrortanee  of  habits  of  correct  enunciation, 
7.  Increased  knowledge  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  for- 
eign people  and  of  their  pr^chology  ?o  expressed  in  their  ideals 
and  standards  and  of  their  contribution  to  civilii:ation.  B. 
Cultiv;^tion  of  literary  and  r^rtistic  appreciation.    9.  ')evelop- 
fflent  of  certain  valu^^ble  Inteilectml  and  social  habits  suoh  as 
tiione  of  -accuracy  ond  prec  sion*    lU.    A  study  of  the  people, 
their  hOise  country,  f^eog'-aphy,  history,  lite-mature,  beliefs  and 

•AlgeT»non  Coleaian — obic-ctlvos  lirted  by  the  Comniittee  on  Ia\'ef- 
tigfition  for  the  Coieiorn  ^eport.    OGlvin  0.  Davis—  b.lectives 
listed  in  Junior   Iif,h  School.    Cnsiiair  !)•  Sdejiowioi*— Oc,,joctives 
listed  in— "iSy-Pr'oducts  of  liodern  l!'oreign  Language 


)U8torae»    11.  A  knowleflg©  of  national  heroes  and.  heroines. 
Legends,  myths  and  superstitions.    12«    An  appreciation  of 
the  ouituro  and  civilization  of  foreign  reoplep.    13»  In- 
terest in  the  rubjeot,  pleae^ire  in  the  training?:  received* 
L4t    Better  oomprehen?ion  of  the  foreigner  ?md  of  inter* 
lational  feeling*    15#    A  conception  of  the  relationship  of 
this  language  to  English.    16.    Increaf?e  in  power  of  atten- 
tion and  observation,  especially  of  form.    17.  Improved 
neraory  habits,  or  better  under fitanding  of  th^  '^a^  to  tr^i« 
these  faoultien.  » 

PAILim?:  TO    li^T  t3J3CTIVL<:S 
It  is  to  be  e:ranted  that  the  realisation  of  all  or 
aven  of  a  large  peroentag"©  of  thope  aims  is  more  or  loss 
ideal  and  socaev/hat  improbable  under  present  conditions,  but 
American  teachern  '>f  French  are  ronsi^  raor  ^  keenly  each  day 
that  they  seooi  to  be  far  from  attaining  to  any  satisfactory 
degree,  even  the  four  immediate  objectives  of  their  instruc- 
tion. 

Reasons  offered  for  this  failure  in  accompli rhment 
are  various  and  include;    lack  of  uniformity  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  educntoyp  ©g  to  which  ai.-n?  should  be  striven  for 
firf=t  and  which  can  be  reached  in  e-ach  pro/^essive  yeari 
failure  of  teachers  to  employ  methods  suitable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion 01  the  ends  desired;  poor  formuintion  of  courses  of  study 

•Algernon  Colem.'in,  The  Teaching  of  lilodem  Poreif:n  Languages  in 
the  United  States,  pnge  16.    LlacHillan  Company.    1929.  Hcdorn 
Language  Journal.     Jan.  1929.    By-products  of  Modern  Foreign 
language  Study,  pages  267-269.    C.  0.  Davis,  Junior  High  Uduca 
tion,  page  163. 
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probieoin  of  validity  of  oujeotives  in  themselves  aiid  in  resyect  \ 

to  time  allowed:  unstable  methods  end  content;  lack  of  equip-  i 

ment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  laeic  of  homogeneity  on  the  j 

part  of  the  class ;  a  lack  of  perforaance  or  fitness  on  the  |  / 

part  of  individual  students;  lack  of  znk  adeouate  testing  pro-  ! 

gram;  the  heavy  teaching  load;  meek  textbooks;  failure  to 

arouse  proper  interest  in  the  sub^ject;  lack  of  guidance  for 

pupils  electing  the  language;  variability  of  length  of  courses  ^ 

offered  in  different  high  schools;  de^nands  of  College  Board  j' 

Entrance  ^Requirements:  administrative  difficulties;  over  crowd-  1 

ing  of  content  of  sub,teot  m-atter;  and  insufficient  time.  * 

THRSS  FOLD  CRITICISM  UP  »?ESULTS  OF 
TEACHING  OF  F^^iilZICH 

Criticisms  th-t  students  now  studying  French  a-:*e  not 
getting  from  this  study*  values  th  t  are  puffieicnt  to  justify 
the  time  devoted  to  it  are  coming  from  three  definite  sources. 

The  high  school  teacher  of  French,  herself  in  increas*- 
ingly  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  her  classroom  labors* 
A  highly  important  group  of  witnesses  in  regard  to  the  objectives 
now  attained  or  attainable  under  present  conditions  is  th-^t  formd 
by  the  teachers  selecter!  for  training  and  experience  which  the 
"Committee  on  Investigation**  for  the  Coleman  TTeport,  called  upon 
for  opinions  respecting  the  various  topics  upon  ^-'hioh  it  was 
seeking  light. 

With  no  uncertain  voice,  this  group  declared  that 

*  Algernon  Colemen,  The  Teac  hing  of  Uodem  Foreign  Languages  in 
the  united  States.    I^GcUillan  Company,  pages  lli-113. 
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the one-year  cDur*^e  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  our  students 
to  read,  write  and  speak  a  foreign  langiip-re,  and  this  opinion 
is  fully  eorrobor'^tef^  by  the  rennitn  attained  on  the  '^jaerican 
Council  teets  by  r^tudonts  with  thir  degree  of  trainin^^. 

As  regards  the  two-year  courre,  a  fairly  large 
minority,  mo  e  than  one-third  records  its  opinion  that  one- 
half  of  the  students  do  not   'ttain  in  thie  period  of  study 
the  ability  to  read  the  foreign  Inngu'ige  and  to  oommunieate 
in  writing  in  the  foreign  idiom^ 

With  the  third  and  fourth  yer r,  the  number  of 
teachers  who  believe  that  a  high  pereentage  of  their  ptndents 
now  attain  the  desired  oo^ectives  of  foreign  language  for  use 
In  afte''  life  definitely  increases,  although  these  teachers 
are  cautious  abjut  e?rprossing  an  opinion  regarding  the  atiiity 
to  speak  the  langunge* 

As  a  result  of  the  somewhat  difficult  '^.nalysis  of 
these  TOtes  by  hundreds  of  teachers,  two  fncts  stand  forth 
as  signlficsjit :  firft,  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
HK>dem  langy^^e  teachers  as  to  the  period  of  study  which  is 
nece^rary  in  ord'-r  that  the  students  whom  they  tench  may 
eOiiKoand  the  ability  to  read  and  to  speak  the  foreign  lejiguage; 
secondly,  a  much  greater  readiness  on  the  ra^^t  of  the  terc  iers 
to  affirm  th'^t  their  students  reach  the  indirect  objectives  of 
modem  language  r'tudy  lirted  previoufjiy,  than  that  they  attain 
the  ability  to  read,  write  and  ppeak  the  fo^'eign  language,  the 
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direct  objectives  with  wliich  ciassrooa  aotivitieo  are  con-  | 
oerned.    It  is  nut  possible  to  escape  the  inference  that  the 
teacher  is  acre  optimistic  about  the  success  of  his  pupils 
in  those  fields  which  he  caimot  te^t,  zae  fields  of  transfer 
values  find  of  the  fomation  of  desiraoie  intellectual  and 
social  haoits  than  in  tnose  fields  in  which  he  tests  at 
regular  intervals.  ' 

second  orlticisra  coaee  frou  the  Ov^llege  instruc- 
tor who  scores  the  student  v;ho  has  made  a  brilliant  showing 
in  the  College  Board  liii trance  E^cams  because  the  High  School 
has  spent  f jur  years  coaching  him  for  them,  but  whose  appre- 
ciation for  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  foreign 
people  has  neon  so  killed  by  the  process  that  his  first  ques- 
tion is  ''Do  I  have  to  take  a  foreif:n  lan^'-uage?" 

College  professors  as  a  rnass  pretty  generally  admit 
the  ooinplaint  that  the  high  school  send  the  student  to  them 
with  a  fair  reading  imo^viedge  of  the  foreign  language  with  a 
sketchy  foundation  for  ^;^itten  theraes  and  \!yith  little  or  no 
ability  to  understand  lectures  conduotecl  in  the  foreign  tongue 
or  to  make  a  creditable  showing  in  conversational  classes. 

Professors  Mercler  and  Lambert  of  the  French  dopart- 
monts  of  Ha:Tvard  and  Boston  University  resr*ei  t i vely  have  made 
the  8tate;nent  that  in  a  large  percentage  of  oases  they  would 

prefer  to  have  first  year  students  come  to  them  without  rmy  / 

i 

training  whatsoever  in  the  foreign  language,  rather  than  to 

'Algernon  Coleman,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Lanfc^ij^^es  in 
fha  United  States.    llaoUillan  Company.    1^29.    Pages  44 -4y. 
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have  to  comDat  the  faulty  liiiguijitic  habits  aoquired  by  school 
students,  ?>ef  ore  they  can  make  '  ny  progress  with  the  .material 
preE'entefi  tc  ther:*  trou  our  recondp,r;>-  schools. 

Prol'eesor  Lambert  of  Boston  University  lays  the 
blame  at  the  feet  of  the  high  school  method  of  teaching,  which 
does  not  eioTjhasi-e  at  the  outstn.rt,  a  beginning  of  the  handcinf 
of  the  language  in  simple  conversati  nal  forms  'Tith  the  rresen- 
tation  to  the  pupil  of  f?injple  French  ideas  on  every  conceivable 
topic  as  soon  as  he  har  acquired  nuffioient  vocabulary  to  under- 
stand        to  e:5cpress  himself*  no  matter  how  humbly,  in  the  for- 
eign tangue#    He  deplores  the  pre  cent  day  tendency,  s^till 
fiomiiiant  in  many  high  s?chools,  whereby  two  or  three  years  ar© 
spent  Dy  tho  students  in  the  acnuisition  of  a  lapss  of  frnmmar 
,  rules  to  be  applied  in  -vrltten  drlli,  9,nd  v/iierein  thoro  ir 
only  sparse  ure  in  the  classroom  of  the  forei^^n  ton^nie  either 
by  pupil  or  by  teach'^r. 

Professor  Mercier  in  hi?  eritioiea  of  high  school 
teaching  of  i*rench  says  "Instead  of  talking  in  terms  of 
vocabularies,  paradigms,  and  rules,  let  us  t^lk  in  terms  of 
the  pupil,  of  his  possibility  of  prowth  in  our  '^lug'eot  and 
through  our  sub.^ect*    Gfro^^th  is*  from  within.    The  aiental  in- 
side of  the  pupil  if3  'vh  t  we  should  keep  in  udnd,  net  a  grmimr^.T 
b^ok  outside  of  him* 

"We  should  not  cut  up  the  living  tree  of  language 
into  piles  of  branches  and  twigs,  raaicing  it  so  much  dead  wood. 
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to  be  Juggle'5  Dy  the  fitijdent  in  the  Bt-^.ternent  of  rules  and  in 
the  translation  of  rentencee  ehO'^en  to  t>v±ng  out  there,  bu^  we 
Bhouia  h'^ve  a  method  ?'hich  implsntr  the  reed  of  iinguintio 
poorer  in  terms  of  p.  living  '-'hole  rind  tendf  eo  carefully  to 
ite  growth -that  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  pupil  is  some- 
thing more  than  ho  wns  through  having  had  developed  within 
him,  a  new  raennf;  of  solf-e^^pression-— — the  oral  Is  the  only  / 
adequate  proof  of  Inngnage  acquirition  aiid  alpo  the  only  I 
adeoTmte  mennp."  •  - 

Both  of  these  profesf?ors  while  ccndoraning  in  no 
unemphatic  terar;  the  poor  progreee  in  Aiaeri can-taught  clasres 
of  l^rench  do  however       lit  that  blotter  methods  re-ui"^e  eeveral 
r?5dion.l  chan;?ee,  ^oromor^t  of  i^hich  i.9  'i  ch?3ng©  in  the  over- 
crowd-ed  oontent  of  materi'^l,  ^nd  th-i^t  the  time  element  coses 
strongly  to  the  foreground  In  the  considerntion  of  a  progres- 
sive gro^fth  in  linguistic  power  by  means  of  o-^al  pelf -expres- 
sion method* 

For  thi??  reason  both  Professor  riercier  and  i'rofeRSor 
L-^mbert  ire  ntrongly  in  favor  of  the  oeginning  of  French  in 
the  earlier  yeirp  of  15 fe. 

Pupil  criticism  of  the  remilts  of  their  ptudy  of 
French  are  lei^s  technical  perh?ipr,  but  the  child  very  often 
strikes  nt  the  truth  in  a  frank  and  unbiased  znanner  whe  e 
the  educator  dodges  the  ipsne— by  branching  off  into  highly 
theoretical  pedagogical  discussions*     "hat  answer  can  we 

'L«  -J.  A.  Meroier,  «hmior  French,  yiiver  uurdett  and  Company. 
iy27  Introduction,  page  XI. 
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make  to  the  f'tuAent  v?ho  comes  back  after  fradnation,  and  T 
haro  heaM  it  I'^om  mnn^r  with  smch  Ptateaientn  as,  ""'hat  good 
Aid  it  do  me  to  ntiKly  j&^rench?    J  cr.n*t  even  follow  the  lec- 
tures in  literature  in  colleger."    "How  can  you  as  a  teacher 
Justify  the  rurruince  of  fi  e  urre  in  foreign  languages  for 
two  or  three  yecr^  in  the  lirht  of  our  inaDiiity  to  make  anv 
e^ffeotive  use  of  the  language?"    or  "I  passed  the  College 
Boai*d  J-lX'inis  for  H^,?Mrard  with  honcrfs  in  S'rench  tut  I  eo^;idn»t 
iiinderstand  uorte  and  Bellante  'vhen  they  55poke  over  the  radio 
Mter  thei-^  flight  a.cross  the  .nisjitio.  ^?hat  grood  did  my 
oaiurre  do  me?" 

I 

Cf  courne  the  fltT7dent  of  isducation  can  answer  in 


tewar,  of  the  abstract  and  cultural  advantage of  transfer 
yalues,  an-^  of  the  forrijation  of  desirable  inteileotual  rmd 
^opial  habitp,  out  on  the  mode'r»n  youth  of  to-day  who  demands 
jhll©  results  in  concrete  abilitioR,  the  firguiaents  are  wasted. 

,  KiSBB  POH  STtJBY  OF  i.!OD:-:HN  L/liJGU^.G.niS 
^  The  need  of  modem  langu-^^e  y?tu'ly  iu  .lir^eriean  life 

^•is  Bufficientiy  a"  tented  ap  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of 
Cole{aan*f3  report  on  Modern  Foreiiim  Langr'.jago  tef5.chlng«  This 
testimony  reginnlag  on  page  nine  of  the  volume  and  ending  on 
page  fifteen,  is  not  enti^elj^  enRentlal  to  t^e  pro&lem  of 
this  paper  but  nome  of  the  fr.otF?  presentee!  thoi-ein  are  ex- 
treaely  sifmificf'nt. 

"The  ability  to  use  a  modem  lanp"uar"o  or  modem 
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languag'cs  is  cr  would  te  ol"  vnlue  to  a  considerable  nunHDei*  of 
persons,  to  pome  for  vocational  or  prof essionr?!  purposes,  to 
a  grep.ter  number  oeoauee  of  the  larger  liberty  it  gives  thoa 
for  recreation,  lor  nelf-cultiYTtioii  and  ior  vl^q  in  travel. 
Ae  over^  trovelcr  itnowt?»  and  olmort  ever^^  one  is  a  potential 
trnveler,  c-ven  a  reading  iino-vle'lge  and  the  ability  to  use  and 
understand  a  few  expressions  orally  .'aakes  ?.  huge  difference  in 
the  comfort  and  the  pr-ofit  of  a  journey,  aside  from  the  ctioailUE 
of  a  icQcwledge  of  the  language  to  travel  and  to  the  estabitph- 
ment  of  personal  ocntacts  with  .fbreigners  and,  conversely,  the 
effect  of  travel  In  increasing  language  intoreet.    Since  from 
thr':e  to  f  our  hundred  thousand  Ainorioans  cross  the  Atlantic 
every  year.  It  i«  clerir  th'^t  thif*  consideration  is  of  itself 
iaportant,  particularly  in  the  case  of  French  and  of  Geriaan™ 
"Among  those  groups  for  whom  one  cr  rno^'e  modem  languages  have 
actual  or  potential  utility,  we  raay  enumerate  the/^usiness  or 
professional  aaan  7/ith  actual  cr  possible  foreign  connections, 
the  govornment  e:aplo,;-oe  or  off5eial  "dth  diploaatic  or  infor- 
raat ion— gathering  dutice  at  home  or  abro.id,  (on  June  3U,  iy::v, 
there  ^ere  609  porsons  employed  in  the  Dopartinent  and  3760 
persons  In  the  field  service  and  abroad.    Of  this  number 
appro:5?iaatQiy  35  per  cent  of  the  :lo.-noctio  eisployees  and  100 
per  oent  of  the  perr?onn3l  ot  the  foreign  f^orvlc©  find  it 
desirable  or  nocennary  to  have  a  lino'vlcdge  of  loroign  lan- 
guages'*—iSx  tract  froa  a  letter  from  the  Departaient  of  St?te*;, 


the  physician  •^n-?,  the  r,urf:9-n  tr-^lne'^  to  iceer  abT^?.pit  of  prog- 
ress in  other  c-mntrie-n,  the  ■rrofe'^p'O'^inl  and  the  Inderendent 
Invortlgatorr;  In  all  fields  In  ';i'iiich  ©"-perts  from  other  lands 
maiie  considerable  contributionn,  the  engineer,  the  ranelci^n, 
the  a-^tl'^t,  the  architect,  the  .totimali«^t,  the  •writer  and  the 


trr:.velor.    The  fact  th'?.t  only  rcme  Individuals  in  BOaie  of  \ 
there  groiips  mnke  definite  t?pe  of  aodorn  ianpua^fe  Icno-^ledge 
does  not  prove  the  urelcrnners  of  ruch  a  tool  out  T"ithor  th':'.t 
only  a  few  arc  a^^ake  to  itf5  value,  or  thct  the  remits  of 
school  and  college  training!:  in  this  direction  do  not  qu-lify 
many  percons  to  conrrider  it  as  a  tool,  tc  t3e  ur^ed  ar?  noraialiy 
as  the  ability  to  consult  i  wcr^  of  r  f'-^-^ence* 


langusges  .af  tc^  f  radu-:.ticn  provides  ab-ut  as  tmstw.rthy 
evidence  on  this  score  ass  could  oo  ^^ot  Dy  the  cuestlonna.ire 
method,    ^^eplies  were  received  fr.  m  about  sirty-four  hundrac'' 
per9:;ns  'Tho  had  studied  a  modem  language  I'or  "t  leost  two 
years  in  secondary  school  and  in  college,  chosen  at  random 
from  the  classes  of  1^03,  lyub,  1913,  iyi8.    Inforraation  was 
t'iius  furnished  by  the  graduates  of  high  schools  in  thirty- 
throe  states  an^  oy  alumni  of  some  ei/rhtythree  collets* 
At  least  86  per  cent  of  former  French  students  testified  that 
they  c-insidered  their  time  in  mcdom  iJin^cu --j^re  study  as  having 
been  t^oII  spent.    The  percentages  -.^e^'o  soaewliat  smaller  in 
German  and  la  Spanish*    In  all  three  languages  the  testimonj, 


The  c;"^hGa  In'iuiry  concerning-  the  reading  of  modern 
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pointf?  to  tho  conelnsion  'tirrt  the  number  of  f o'^mor  gtiidentg- 
of  modem  lanfrn?.?er^  ^ho  conpldor  that  their  tiinc  ?"as  '."oil 
lnveste<^.  i.g  in  direot  ryo'^ortlon  t^  the  loiij^th  of  the  period 
of  §tu<i^.  *     '  f  thosG  who  had  ntudied  French  in  .hijli  Gohool 
only,  30  per  cent  of  the  two-year  group,  40  rer  coat  of  the 
three-year  fr-TouVf  ^.nd  63  pf>r  cent  of  tho  four-year  granp  had 
rep.d  new  ra?.teri^-l  ?nince  j^radnation. 

ProfefiS-or  0*'5h(?a  endeavors^*  ?JLfio  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  former  rtudents?  of  laodern  laxi^uage  haTo  felt  the 
need  of  thera  in  after  life,  '■n*^  eoneludof^  as  follows: 

"  -a  lar£^e  percentage    of  our  correspondents  has 

felt  a  need  for  foreign  lan^^a^^e  for  Turposec  of  cor'**ef!Tonderce 
wf  conversation,  of  tr^vei  ■■nd  of  roeearch,  ConverEaticnal 

nee-"  looms  la-",p:er  than  any  other-  ,  approyimsteiy  half  of  cur 

eorrepT^ondentp  in  er.ch  rrcnp— — s^s.^^  that  they  have  teen  placed 
in  eituf;tion?5  where  :i?Dilitv  to  converse  in  a  foi'^eign  langaiage 
would  h9ve  teen  of  s  rvice — — .    At  the  caiae  tiiae  apprc3:.l  mtely 
one-third— —in  each  gr^up — —testify  th-^.t  they  have  never  been 
placed  in  any  situation  in  -^Wch  mastery  of  a  foreign  lan^'usgo 
would  hove  oeen  of  service  to  the.n— — •     Accepting  the  testi- 
mony of  our  co-^respondentp  at  face  value.  It  ic  aTrparcnt  that 
if  foreign  lang-u-^^es  can  le  ac']ul-^od  £?o  that  they  can  oe  UBcd 
in  every  day  life,  they  ^^ill  t^e  or  rservic©  ta  a  larger  pro- 

To-'t5on  of  tho«e  who  ^^^^-r-^r,  ,     'bout  one-half  of  high 

soiiool  and  eo liege  graduates,  as  thoy  ruii,  will  need  foreign 


iangaag©  for  cuuversation,  and  at  ioasi'  ^'^urtU  of  them  will 
iiQi;d  it  for  Q jrreEpondeiice»  *^aJLy  aoout  oiie-tiiird"— — will  go 
tiirough  lire  aad  iiave  no  noow  f or— — j'oreign  laiiguages  in  any 
w,ay«  It  is  ^Mjrwhy  o±'  special  iutt^uuiuu  uii^it  a  o^iisideraijly 
larger  proportion  ol"  our  correepondonto  ixav©  felt  the  need  of 
i^rench  than  of  Goi^airai  for  oonvoraational  and  ti*avei  purposes. 
ix»  6b-67 i 

In  gonerul  Lho  results  of  those  ettudies  are  favor** 
able  and  are  encouraging  to  those  who  iiiaintaln  that  modem 
latigaage  instruction  in  school  and  in  college  is  Juetifiade 
on  the  basis  of  its  social  valueo.  (  Such  aii  inquiry  as  that 
made  oy  U*Shea  could,  in  the  nature  of  the  eaoe*  taico  into 
account  unly  the  ''tool"  values  and  could  contrioute  to  the 
answer  to  only  one  quo  tion;     'To  what  extent  is  a  knowledge 
of  iiiodern  languages  utilised  under  .'Lmeriean  conditions?  It 
CvUld  not  hope  to  measure  the  effect  of  a  Jsaauwledge  of  cioder  i 
laiiguages  upon  the  attitude  of  individuale  \nd  groups  or  in 
tile  enrichroent  of  culture*    It  does,  howcve^,  give  reasons 
fop  imintainiiitg;  thn.t  the  lanf^uagos  may  oe  :aade  even  jiore 
valuable  suciaily  in  proportion  ae  they  are  more  effectively 
taught  find  oetter  ieo^med."  ' 

Althou^-h  the  nee'1  of  laodom  laii^ao©  ntudy  in 
Aiaericon  life  is  rufficiently  attested,  tCRtiuiony  also  shows 
i.iiy;t  thie  need  is  not  fully  ;jot  Dy  the  courros  now  given,  a 
point  which  will  be  caore  def  initel;;  conoidor-ed  later. 

'/-l^emon  Cole::iaii,  The  Teaching  of  Uodem  Forei^jn  Languages  in 
the  United  States.  Liaoiiiillan  Company.    iy29.    Pa/res  9-14 


AT  WHA^  Aa:^  DOIiG  MODERI  LAIIGUAGIil  STUDY 
3SGI3  AJfD  HOW  LOIJG  IS  IT  GGir:riIIU]i;'i>? 

Whenever  the  orgaiii.:ation  of  foreign  language  courres 
is  discussed,  Uvo  vital  queetionB  arise  to  faoe  adfaioistPG-tors 
and  teachers :    V/hea  should  study  qegin  and  what  ie  the  miniraujn  j 
length  of  a.  course  which  Ip  to  b©  really  x^orth  the  ?^tudent*s 
tiLie?    In  the  Aaerioaii  Survey  in  the  ^roilr^ent  in  the  Forel/?n 
Languages  in  JJecondary  Schools  and  CollGges  of  the  Itoited  States, 
an  atteopt  is  made  to  throv/  light  on  the^e  questions  by  analy:^- 
ing  the  present  enrollment  from  fotir  standpoint?-,  the  fir^t 
three  of  v;hj.ch  pertain  to  the  question  here  involved;    the  length 
of  the  present  course  offered ;  the  period  of  oeginning  study;  the 
duration  of  study:  nnd  the  placement  of  pupils  in  the  grades.  As 
concerns  the  length  of  the  oourpe,  the  fifures  may  be  studied  for 
the  reg-ular  high  schools  in  ten  F.t^^tes  reprej^entati ve  of  the 
various  sections,  and  containing  mo-^-e  then  40  pc;r  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  figures,  it  appears  th  t  it  ir  only  in  the  \ 
northeast  and  th©  Southwest  that  more  than  half  of  the  schools 
offer*a  three-year  course.    Hc^/ever  these  schools  enroll  very 
much  the  larger  numoe-^'  of  modern  langusge  pupils,  pnd  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  t^i^^t  four-fifths  of .  the  F-"ench  , 
pupils  in  this  country  may  ptudy  thnt  language  for  three  ye^r-s 
if  they  desire. 

Vfhy  do  they  not  avail  theacelves  01:  this  opportunity? 
The  answer  is  furnished  partly  ny  a  study  of  the  figures  of  the 
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Amoricaii  Stirvsy  tfible  ghovTlng  the  .year  of  begljming  -^Jhioh  hi.ya 
been  tabulate'l  fop  all  the  3t??te<?,    Thane  eliow  that  thore 
210  p-^erailing  yenp  of  b^ginnin^  for  the  oiodOTTi  langiiagos»  I»'tiii 
puTiis  bogin  ror  the  most  part  in  the  ninth  ,>rrado,  out  in  French 
the  beginners  are  fairly  eoj-iolly  divided  seti^jsn  the^^ninth  nnd 
tenth,  and  oven  the  eleventh  gradop.    J\  not  insignificant  ijUffiber 
of  French  situdente  begin  in  *Tunior  high  school*  to  ce  f^ure,  --nd 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  begins  the  language  in  the 
t'?elfth  ^rade. 

ObvioT?rly  the  regrilt??  of  £  Irite  ber inning  i£  t£  re- 
^trict  ?  large  T'orcenta.ge  of  French  ptndeBtg  to  two  ye?~rs  of 
hi.Th  school  rtgdy. 

It  ip  not  possible  to  fitnte  Pboolutely  th'   bept  tine 
of  life  to  begin  a  modern  lan^nag-e  or  the  proper  length  of  the 
conrs^e,  fttJt  the  refill ticp  ^'>f  t^"^-"  rT.(^r.pt  t  o^tnntion  arc  th^t 
for  a  larfre  majority  of  pec-ndf^ry  fciool  pupils  and  a  conpid- 
orable  rna.fority  of  college  ntndonte  two  yeapfg  is  now  the 
rasTimm  conrpc  V'.v.d  that  ol^.'Jectiven  it"  ■"e^--.chcr'  ft  ail  itaart  le 
re  p.  c?  hed  "^^i  thin  t  hi  s  pe  r?  od  •  ' 

The  situation  to-da:;  ir  pretty  A-jueh  afs  foiXowr: 
J^tn^entp  are  offered  a  two  or  a  three  year  oourne 
in  French  chlofly  with  the  oiid  in  -^ie    of  pnefiing  the  Collef 
Board  raitranco  er^inms  or  to  ratif-'fy  the  renuirenentr,  for 
entrance  into  •^orae  institution  of  higrher  cdncatlon. 

•^obert  rierndon  Fife.    A  Smnmary  of  ^eporte  on  the  liodem  For- 
eign laiiguages»    IJacI^illan  Cciirppiny.    12i51»    P.  S5. 


Teachers  in  xaraiy  r.chocls  a:^»e  Jud^-erl  '..ill  even  hired 
on  their  past  reo:  rd  in  "putting"  boyo  rjifl.  girls  thr:iigh  their 
ern.ni£t.    I^howin^;-  t'l'r  tmf\  -^clinin/r  th-t  tc  p-^r-F  a  throo-ycra* 
fcp3)  e:  sm,  they  nee'l  tlirce  pclid  ,;eara  of      ringing"  in 
grajnnar,  instructors  in  French  rdth  a  loaded  program  and  a 
minimum  s.raoant  of  tiae  i^-pend  thece  years  drillin{r  on  trrjisla- 
tion,  the  acquisition  of  gramriiatical  ruler,  the  reproduction 
pjid  drill  on  the??e  '•nl  ^  in  f^enteiices  and  the  memoriiiing-  of 
verb  forias  and  Idiomatic  er'rrer^gions* 

The  rerult  i?  a  hue  'nd  cry  again? t  the  foreign 
language  tercher  for  the  product  rhe  ip  sending  out  of  her 
classes.    She  is  sGve-!*ely  criticised  because  her  rtudeiits 
can't  speak,  ccn't  underrtand  the  straji^e  tongue,  faid  because 
his  rjaekgr  und  of  genc''^al  kno ."ledge  of  the  country  nnd  its 
people  if?  deficient.    However  as  Prof es-^or  ..lerci.r  of  Il3j*var5. 
olaims  in  the  preface  to  his  "Junior  French": 

"Grow  the  tree  of  ls.ngT.iage,  so  to  spea&»  inride  thc- 
pnpil»    He  cannot  do  it  by  h.1  rself •    Therefore  prepare  all 
•Tork  ^ith  hinu    Plant  the  ree^'  by  oral  '/rork,  'lovelop  it  by  j 
oral  an3  //ritten  re-^etitionr  and  variation,  lest  its  gro¥/th 

i 

by  freer  oral  -m'l  ■7rittea   .-^rli-- /The  oral  is  the  only, 

— ^V^' 

adequate  proof  of  1  ngunge  acquisition  and  air.,  the  only 
ado  ;ua te  ae sjis •  " 

However  tho  oral  iiiethod  ir  the  Troc;ess  of  cuiintlec^s 
repetitions,  repetition  which  the  tiaie  allotted  to  foreign 


language  in  the  ma.jority  of  p.chools*  and  the  iuatorlal  to  be 
covered,  doet?  not  pertalt*    iliso  Loltuc,  the  hend  of  the  Freneh 
d0Ta-"tment  of  the  Meif High  School  in  an  interview  with  the 
writer,  relative  to  this  quoption  ?«a7s: 

"The  teaching  of  only  two  or  three  yearr;  of  French  in 
the  high  Bohool  to-day  is  deplorable*  It  is  te'^.ching  I'rench  as 
a  dead  laiigtifi^e  r\s  Latin  is  taught, 

French  is  a  li\'ing  lani^uago  ^nd  should  be  taJight  as 
mioh.    I'he  only  nucoe  sful  wa;?  to  f'ive  the  child  a  ritol.  eosiaiand; 
of  a  lan£-a:^e  io  to  stnrt  his  inotruction  at  tho  earliest  ponsi-l 
hie  age  before  nelf-consciousners  offars  an  iamodiiaent  to  neif-  ' 
expression  in  the  new  tong-ie« 

The  student  -vho  ao^rina  the  two  or  throe  year  high  school 
ooupse  hasnH  a  chance.     Ho  can  never  abeorb  tho  nitrnosphare  of 
the  nation,  'oeoo.ne  interej^ted  in  the  alviiination,  the  c^istortis, 
ohe  life  of  its  people. 

It  is  "Tith  great  regret  th  t  I  have  ooen  this  year 
the  pogt|)oneaient  of"  tho  beginning  of  .French  to  tho  eighth 
grade  in  our  school  ?ysteiiu    It"  I  had  ay  i?ay  the  children 
would  begin  it  in  the  fifth.*  / 

Miss  O'Brien  of  the  French  department  of  the  BrcCK- 
line  High  School,  which  I  phall  discuss  later  as  a  'y^tezn 
offering  ay  concert  ion  of  as  nearly  an  i;1eal  program  as  is  ' 
possi  ble,/  says  that  there  if.  no  dcubt  ;^.bw-jt  the  advantages  ( 
of  the  siiK'-year  program  or  or  the  power  which  it  givee  to 
tho  student  oi"  linguistic  ability  if  it  ic  properly  v7orke''  cut. 
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COLSttAll»C  SCLUTlOl?  OS?  TE^  P'^CBLrlTA 

Coiomaii,  iii  lus  report  ifter  x-'resenting  the  unsat-  , 

I 

isfBctory  facts  concer  ing  the  roriiitf?  oT  the  teaGiiing  of  i 
jfrsnch  to-day  and  Jiftcr  showing-  th^t  the      ''-year  courE^e  is  ^ 
the  one  followed  by  the  aajcrity  of  studonte  enraiXed  In 
cias^ec,  proposes  as  one  of  his  reforms  that  the  two-year 
course  be  oonsiderec!  the  &asic  e:;urr:;,  and  «ince  it  the 
only  one  w^iloh  the  gre^'.t  majority  of  students  will  have,  th'^t 
it  be  {Tiven  an  actual  "f?urren:ler  value."    The  work  should  be 
oentored  in  the  ability  to  reed  by  reducing  the  time  given  tc 
formol  graLirnar  and  reproduction  e-?ercls©e  and  by  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  functional  command  of  .■^raokaar  and  a  ipTOgT^m  of  ex- 
tensive reading-.    The  ability  to  rend  would  be  made  the 
criterion  of  success  in  the  first  two  ^ears.    The  third  and 
fourth  year?!  would  then  Include  a  £rre?*ter  time  &lio?/anee  for 
organizing  icio .Pledge  of    rammar  '^nd  for  oral  wor^  and  the 
re'?.ding  of  thope  ^earp  v^ould  becoaie  re pr 3 Tentative  of  literar,/ 
merit  and  of  the  foreign  civiiiKation.      riting  w:/uld  le  sub- 
servient to  acquiring  a  r  stematic  and  practical^ccjiiriiajid  of 
grafflnsar* 

There  rug^^estionc  then  nrnrt  necessarily  iiajly  that 
we  are  to  ti.rn  out  our  ctudontc  at  the  ei"!d  01  two  ye^?.rs  during 
whleh  they  have  rucceeded  in  attaining  only  one  of  the  major 
oblectives  for  t,he  te^chinr  of  French  and  with  probably  only  a 
negligible  acquisition  or  the  by-producte  or  eecondary  en^.s  of 
foreign  language  study*    Are  ^'^e  .lurtifiod  horever  in  keeping  in 


our  currioulum  the  study  of  French  11  tiio  laaj-rlty  of  our 
students  a^e  to  r  alise  only  ono  of  the  iour  major  objectives 
which  teachorc  of  Jfrorich  h?^.ve  rot  up  a*f  ^.ims. 

The  proposition  stated  n.iDO\'e  putr>  in  a  eeoondar^- 
place  and  aeeersa"ll,y  so  in  oonsider  ition  of  the  liraited  ti 
the  oral  eienent  ol'  the  ntui^— .^n^  yat  C*ShOva*p  ntud;^  oi3.'ni« 
''ab^ut  one-haif  j±  hi;  h  fo'iooI  gra^riaton,  as  thoy  run,  rill 
need  foreign  languages  fc?  conversation;  at  leaet  a  fourth  of 
them  will  need  it  for  ocrre^^-nonience,  bjiA  only  one-third  will 
go  throui?^h  life  and  have  no  neci  fo'"  it  In  iny  '"ay," 

Goleman's  solution  alro  lessens  the  '='tress  on  grn  ri.iiar 
althouf'h  it  ip  a  knowa  f?>.ct  thrt  the  lingui£!tio  future  of  pu- 
pils not  grounded  in  fmidaniont-^ls  is  seriously  cooiproniiRed. 

In  my  opinion  v/e  a^e  not  JuFtitiod  as  tepchers  of 
Fr  nch  in  ro  co[apr:;niis?in£-  tho  language  development  of  otui^eiits 
by  conBiderin£r  every  other-  ability  but  the  rerding  ability  -is 
unworthy  of  sit  tent  ion  for  itr  o^m  cniic. 

If  tho  ro^-eign  tonfuc  ir  to  be  to  them  o.  liv^nc-  lan- 
guage, if  their  intorcBt  in  to  ie  maintained,  if  he  ic  to  be 
convinced  of  the  r/orth  of  hir  rtudy  ?fe  nurt  vAn  not  to  cut  dOTm 
our  objectives  out  to  iaeet  the  four  ends  of  a.rjigur,ge  inst:e-:ction 
and  enlarge  in  vo  for  as  is  posriblo  hlr-  bacicf round  of  foreign 
civili:ifLt:.on# 

It  ir  becaufie  of  tho  c-^iaing  of  thece  uestions  th'^t 
tho  Coleii^m  roi>ort  hr^s  oeen  the  oanls  einco  its  putlication  of 
universal  contention  raid  disicussion.    cpponentp  of  thin  solution 
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of  the  prot)ie.'ii  have  offered  I'iery  nnd  vehement  opposition,  rnd 
edueat.  rs  and  te-^cliers  are  presenting  nearly  every  month  more 
varied  and  numerous  count  r  propositions  for  reform  than  per- 
haps have  f -Tind  their  way  into  educational  ^^ournale  ^aid  reyorts 
for  BOfne  yearn* 

It  ir!,  as  one  of  thosse  who  feel  thnt  tie  re  is  a  more 
ideal  solution  to  the  rrooiem  even  though  it  De  only  "n  ovperi- 
ment»  that  1  am  offering  in  this  paper,  the  six-yer'.r  program 
of  French  as  a  Detter  means  of  attainin^r  satiof ^.ctcrily  the 
ends  which  can  .jurtify  the  continuance  of  the  language  in  the 
sec-^ndary  curriculum  o-  to-day. 

Before  making  any  personal  recomaendationE,  I  am 
suomitting  here  tho  reruits  of  a  questionnaire  regarding  the 
present-day  situation  on  the  slx*year  program*    The  data 
secured  by  m-ans  of  this  investigation  seera  to  indicate  that 
present-day  tenclenciee  are  not  favorable  to  a  six-year  pro- 
gram, th'-t  is  to  say  the  beginning  of  the  ?^tudy  of  French  in 
the  reventh  grade  and  the  oontinu?ince  of  that  rub^ect  through 
fvur  years  of  senior  high  ^hool.    It  is  therefore  in  the  face 
of  opposition  that  I  lau^t  later  present  my  conception  of  the 
ideal  situation  in  the  te^^ehing  of  F- ench» 
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PAHT  II 

The  study  of  the  Jtmior-Senior  program  of  French 
which  is  prepented  here  was  mode  frora  the  results  of  a  i 
questionnaire  sent  to  l-';5  school  systems  throughout  the 
Ov^untryt  letters  being  sent  to  approximritely  two  school 
organizations  in  every  state  while  rm  investigation  of  fif- 
teen systems  was  made  In  Massachusetts •    From  the  125 
questionnaires  sent»  answers  were  received  in  89  cases,  a 
percentag-e  of  71.2.    Although  son^  of  the  material  received 
was  somewhat  disappointing  in  completeness  of  def ini tenesr , 
the  replies  do  give  a  fairly  satisfactory  glimpse  of  the 
tendencies  in  l^rench  progracas  end  other  relative  problems. 

The  questionnaire  itself  folic^^s  on  the  ne^rt  page 
and  in  the  analysis  of  the  study,  I  shall  divide  the  schools 
providing  data  into  groups  according  to  the  type  of  course  or 
program  in  effect  in  the  French  Depa^'^tment  of  each  syptem. 


STUDY  OP  JUHIOT?  &  SISIJIOT?  HIGH  P!?C'GR.\M  CP  ]?^:iinCH 
PLBASS  OmilOK  kUBWmS  TO  Tm  ^.IGHT  OP  :«ACa  'U^^TICK: 

1  -  '/hat  type  of  'JrganiEGtlon  is  your  Jtmiop  Migh  System  S-3  2-4 

2  -  In  what  year  of  Jxmior  High  is  Pronch  ;  egun?    7th    8th  9th 
.3  -  IJumber  of  periods  per  week:    2    3    4  5 

4  -  Do  you  offer  a  general  language  course?    YISS  BO 

6  -  In  what  ye^r?    7th    8th  9th 

0  -  How  do  pupils  elect  French  in  Junior  High? 

a  -  Guidance  of  Home  ^oom  Teacher  or  of  Cruidr-nce  Director 
b  -  I3asis  of  grn.de s  in  smb^ects  of  previouB  years 
c  ^  Prognosis  tente 

d  -  Inteil:  £:ence  Quotient  j 
e  -  Teacher's  judgment 
f  -  Decision  of  pa:"ents 

7  -  Are  otudents  who  on  basis  of  above  factors  appear  unliiiely  to 
be  succepcful  in  French  permitted  to  elect  the  ouDjoct?  T.::s  liO 

6  •  ^hat  percentage  beginning  in  Junior  High  continue  in  FJenior 
High? 

9  -  Are  pupils  beginning  J?rench  in  Junior  High  kept  separate  thru* 
out  High  School  from  those  oeginning  in  Senior  High?    TZ^  KO 

10-  Would  this  separation  be  posrible  in  your  High  School?  Ti:s  liO 

11-  In  r/hat  ye'r  (;f  at  all)  do  there  i  9gin.!iing  in  Junior  High 
come  into  classes  -vith  tho?e  beginning  in  Senior  High?  1  2  S  4 

12-  Have  you  any  basis  for  restricting  continuance  of  advance 
Rtudy  of  language  to  those  alone  '.7ho  are  r^nocessful  in  Junior 
3igh  School  cour-e?    H^C  tiO 

13-  Have  you  any  DlilPlNlTi':   '.VIDSIiCa  that  students  who  have  begun  in 
Junior  High  are  mor-e  snccossfiil  in  adv.mced  i^'rench  classes  thnxi 
tause  legimiing  in  Senior  High?  liO 

14-  Do  they  speak  more  iluently?    X3S  HC 

lb-  Does  your  Junior  High  and  Penior  French  constitute  a  six- 
year  program?  HQ 

16-  Does  it  constitute  a  five-year  program?    Yli"  HO 

17-  In  what  year  is  formal  graiaraar  ntndied?    7th    8th  *Jth 

10th  11th  12th 
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18-  Ha^e  you  any  definite  siyntom  for  promoting  ortiouiation 
bot'.yoen  Junior  and  Senior  High  Sciiooi  French?    Tu^'  110 

19-  Who  supervises  Junior  High  School  F-ronoh? 

a-  Hi(rh  School  head  of  Departriie/it 
b-  Principal  of  Junior  High  School 
o-  Any  other  Supervisor 

20-  *  ^=^hat  administrative  difficulties  prevent  a  oucceosful  six- 
year  pro^^ram  of  F'^ench? 


I  —  f 0  MS  MSWSHSD  OHLY  BY  SCHOOL  STSTSI^  "^^HSH^  S2X*YSAH 

A*-  What  we^^e  your  re- sons  for  discontinuing  beginning  of 
French  in  7th  cv  6th  grade? 


II  —  TO  Qli  mS'mr:^^  OSLY  BY  SCHOOLS  CPr3T>IIJG  PKincySLY  UQ 

JU3I0R  HIGH  1CHC0L  ^"•iriCH         SO'?  HAVIKG  A  niX-T-SAT?  PRCO^^; 


A-  What  were  your  reasons  fo?'  I  ho  introduction  of  i'rench 
in  the  Junior  High  School  curriculuiii? 
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OHOUP  As 

5CnOC-LS  Ciiy::;RII3G  a  G^SBRAL  ljKnGU\Qlu  CvUT?*J3: 

A,  'She  follo?/ing  soliools  ofiering  a  Oonoral  Lrngfafige 
Course  have  the  3*3  plan  of  .Tunior-Seiiiop  High  OrgaiiisJation: 

Quincy,  Massachusetts 

tfest  E^rtford,  Connocticut 

St,  Paul,  liinnepota 

Ardmore»  CJjiiahoma 

Schenectady,  Ilcw  York 

T!iehaKiad,  Indinna 

Woodward  rligh»  Cincinnati,  Chio 

'vorcerter,  liassachusetts 

"■althaa,  liassachncetts 

Hew  Haven,  Uassachn setts 

!♦  Ill  \7iiat  year  of  ^nior  High  Is  Gene  al  Language  Course 
offered? 

7>A         7th     8th     9th       7th  or  6th 
X  1  7  1 

2m  In  wh'r.t  year  of  Junior  High  is  actual  study  of  French  cegim? 

7th       6th       yth  7th.  Uth,  Uth  ot  lUth 

0  2  4  l' 

Gf  the  remining  throe  schools  in  this  group,  two  reported 
no  other  French  in  Junior  High  School  other  than  th-^t  in  the 
General  Language  Course,  "nd  the  fi^th,  the  Cuincy  High,  Uas'^*, 
sent  in  no  answer  to  this  quention* 

3«  I^ujuer  of  periods  per  week  of  French  begun  in  Junior  High 
School* 

S       3       4       6  Unanswered 
-       I  i&  3 

The  school  in  ^chonectpdy,  'lew    ork,  reporting  beginiiing 
French  in  the  7th,  6th,  yth  or  lOth  grades  offers  two  periods 
a  week  of  General  Language  in  the  7th  grade,  three  of  Gone  al 
Lnjiguage  in  the  6th  and  five  of  French  in  the  yth  snd  IGth 
grades. 

4*  Ho?;  do  pupil'-  elect  French  in  Junior  High? 

a.  Gui donee  of  Home  '^ooa  'i'eachcr  or  or  Griidanco  Director 

b.  Basis  of  grndes  in  subjects  of  previous  years 
c*  Prognosis  terts 
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d«  Intellironco  ''notiont 
e*  Teacher's  Judgraont 
f«  "DeclBion  of  pareiitB 

Guidance  of  Home  ^.oom  Teacher  or  Director    -  1 
Combinsition  of  c,  d»  e,  aiid  f.    *•  1 
Coabiiiation  of  a,  c,  e,  and  f*    -  1 
CO£ibinr>.tion  of  a,        c,  d,  e,  and  f.    -  1 
Oombination  of  a,       fl,  e,  and  f.     -  1 
Coaibin-^tion  of  e  and  f«     •  1 
T?e quired  t'eneral  L^^ngTin^e  Oourso    -  1 

The  other  v^o  schoolr  not  offering  French  in  toiipr  High 
left  this?  quertion  unannwered,  and  it  wae  therefore  impossible 
to  decide  wheth''='r  their  General  Language  courses  were  elective 
or  required. 

6,  Are  ptudents  who,  on  basis  of  above  factors,  fr.pfear  unlikely 
to  be  !?i7ccef pf 111  5n  French  xo^^iitted  to  elect  the  subject? 

In  speci?^!  If  rare  .its 

Tes  cages  Ho       Unanp^er^^d  inrist 

-r    —  i  r   3 —   1 — 

6*  What  percentage  beginning  French  in  Junior  High  continue 
in  Senior  High? 

Prac  tic  ally  All  Unanswe-y»oa. 

7,  Are  pupils  beginning  French  In  ^nlor  High  kept  separate 
throughout  High  School  courts  frora  those  beKinoing  in  Senior 
High? 

Yes  No  Unanr'"7ered 

8«  Would  this  ser-aration  b«  possible  in  yo7ir  3igh  School? 
Yes  So  Unanswered 

9»  In  what  year  (if  at  all)  do  tp.ose  beginning  in  Jui.ior  High 
cocae  into  clo-sses  with  those  beginning  in  Senior  High? 

10th       11th       X2th  Unanswered 

~     X       —   s — 

10»  Have  you  any  basis  for  restricting  continuance  of  advance 
study  of  language  to  those  alone  who  are  successful  in  Jmiior 
High  School  course? 


/ 
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11m  Hf've  you  ?-ny  definite  ovidenoe  that  students  who  have  begun 
in  Junior  High  are  more  sucne^sful  in  advanced  French  classes 
than  thor;©  toginning  in  Senior  Higlt? 

Yeg  No  Unancwered  Less  Sucoe;r-nful 

r  — 4 —   i — — 

Vo  they  epe^-^  mo-e  fluently? 


Yes  ^f.  Pnanswered 


3 

13«  Does  your  Junior^Senior  Fi'^nch  constitute  a  six^year  program? 

Yes  Ilo  Unanswered 

1  6  S 

14»  Dogs  it  constitute  a  five-year  prograiB? 

¥No  Una^iswered 
4  3 

15.  Ssve  you  any  definite  cystoea  fo^  promoting  articulation 
between  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Fro  rich? 

Yes  So  IMaQsv?ered 

16.  Who  supervises  Junior  High  School  French? 

a»  High  School  Head  of  Dept.    -  1 

b»  Principal  of  Jr.  High    -  2 
G«  Other  supervisor    -  2 

d.  Comb: nation  of  a  &  b    -  2 

17#  'fhat  admini  ?^trative  difficulties  T>revent  a  si^ocepsful  six- 
year  program  of  Jrenoh? 

Hone  answered 
2  X" 

Schenectady,  New  York,  reports  in  answer  to  above  .uortion 
that  even  their  three  year  course  is  offered  only  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  College  Board  Bntrance  Sfeae^.,  a  reason  which 
must  nooersarily  be  opposed  to  the  ideals  of  the  geaiune  For- 
eign Language  Teacher. 
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I  •  fVhat  were  yoi  r  reasons  for  discontinuing  beginning  of 
French  in  7th  or  6th  grade? 

Quincy,  Uass.  ofrers  txio  following  explanation  to  above 
question: 

"French  was  taught  in  Junior  High  from  1924  to  1928. 
General  Language  c  -urpe         i=!Ubsti tued  in  1928  bocause  of 
Supt.  of  School F!,  Principal  of  ??enior  High  and  Head  of  uiodem 
Language  Department "s  idea  th  t  the  ye'^.r  epent  in  teaching 
pupils  Fronoh  could  lo  used  uiOve  practu-caily  in  this  city  of 
Foreign  population*    (General  LangU5?^e  course  now  fairly  suooes?? 
ful  ey:plorator;/  euurce  of  one  seiiiester*     '^iien  French  was  well 
taught  in  9th  ^jrale,  the  main  result  was  an  e*-'eeilent  pronunoia 
tion  on  the  part  v^f  the  pupils*     Graiamar  instruction  was  left 
for  Senior  High*    French  now  taught  in  10th,  11th.  and  12th 
grades  prepp.ring  for  College  Board*" 

?5t.  Paul,  f'linn*,  ^Tunior  High  discontinued  the  teaching 
of  French  in  Junior  High  because  there  was  little  deniand  for 
it*    They  subj^titnted  Sertaan  and  Latin* 
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GRUDP  Bl 

SOHOUI.  ;^Y£n*h:E5  FR-;j:<CH  IK  7th  C^ADB; 

Bellows  Palls,  Venaont 
San  Prflncieco,  C  llfornia 
BrooJcliue,  Massaoausetts 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
C levelPJid ,  Ohio 
Fall  River,  MaE^Psach-Qsetts 
Providence,  T?aode  If.land 
Brighton,  Massachusetts 

!•  ^Hiat  t-/pe  of  organisation  if?  j7cur  .Junior  High  School  S.  ntem? 

8-4 

2*  In  iHiRt  year  of  Jonior  High  i?  French  begrin? 

7th  Lapt  half  of  7th 

(One  of  theee  offers  a  General  L&imnBge  course 
in  first  half  of  7th) 

3*  Number  of  periods  per  week? 

^       3       4  § 
4        2  I 

4»  How  do  put  lis  elect  i<'rench  in  Junior  High? 

a»  Guidance  of  Hw,^3e  ^foom  feaoher  or  of  Giaidance  "Director 

b»\ Basis  of  grades  in  subjects  of  previous  years 

c»  Prcgnosis  tests 

d»  Intelli^^ence  Quotient 

e •  Teac  he r '  s  Ju dgsaen  t 

fm  Decision  of  parents 

Bapis  of  p-rades  in  previous  years    ^  Z 
Coiabination  of  n,  e^  5;  f    -  1 
Decision  of  pare.'Us  &  pupils    -  1 
COiiil  i:- tion  of  a,  b»  d',  ^  f    -  1 
Guidance        Woroe  ^oom  Teacher  1 
Combination  ofa,  b,&f*l 
Oofiibin  :  tion  of  a  ^  f    •  1 

5*  Are  studeiits  who  cn  basis  of  above  factors  appear  tmliicely 
to  be  successfal  in  French  permitted  to  elect  the  i?ut:ject? 

Yes  Bp  (One  school  makes  the  reserva 

"W  »  tion  "unless  parents  insist* 


6«  i;vhn.t  percezit  ge  beginning  in  Junior  Hif-h  continue  in  Senior 
High? 

eOfo^*tOf  46%  9G%  76^  Unancwered 

•L  X  3  X  <3 

7»  Are  puj'ils  beginidng  French  in  Junior  High  kept  separate 
thruout  Hifi'h  f^ohool  from  thof^e  beginning  in'5>enior  High? 

Ye  8  ilo  T?na?iBV7orea 

Z  W  1 

8«  Vfould  tiiis  r,ep£Lration  be  possible  in  your  High  Sohool? 

Yes  Ilo  UnansT/ored 

-T"  T   1  

9«  In  what  ^ear  (if  at  all)  do  thOFe  beginning  in  Junior  High 
Qo.rne  into  classes  with  t;iJ?50  begijming  in  Senior  High? 

10  •>  II  -  12  Unan?5vrerod 

— r — ~"  — I — 

10«  Have  y^^u  any  basis  for  reptrieting  continuance  of  adyariC© 
et  •d.y  of  laug-uage  to  those  alone  who  a-r'e  nucoeanful  in  Junior 
High  oouTBe? 

Yes  Ho  Unaiiswered 

-r         r   i — 

11  •  Efivo  y^'U  o.'i-'  definite  evidence  that  students  '.fho  have  begaa 
in  Junior  High  are  more  piuccessfnl  in  -advanced  French  classes 
than  those  beginning  in  Senior  High? 

Yes  So  '^orkjTJOT'e  r-^.pidly  Unannwered 

-r        r   5---^--^   J — 

12»  Bo  they  speak  uo^q  fluently? 

Ye  B  II  o  Unan  n  we  v  0  d 


4  3  1 

IS.  Does  your  Junior-Senior  !?rench  conf?titute  a  six-year  program? 

^  Yeg  Is'o  Unannwered 

.  "T*  r   1  

Have  you  an^j  definite  system  for  pro dk) ling  articulation 
between  Junior  ^  Senior  High  School  French? 


7es  £fo  Unan  gw^  red 


2  *  ^^'^^ 


1 


/ 
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15,      o  suporvines  Junior  High  School  French?  j 

a*  Hoad  of  depr.'.^tai©nt  High  School    -  3 
b.  Principal  of  ^nior  Rich  School    -  0 
c»  Ally  other  supervisor    «  3 
d.  Unansvverod    -  1 
e*  Ho  one    -  1 

16«  'That  adminiptrfitWe  difficnltles  prevent  a  suocesoful  six* 
year  program  of  French? 

1»  "Have  difficulty  in  filling  into  our  pro^rram  pupils 
ooffling  in  from  other  ficiiools."  -  Bellows  Falls 

2*  "-iliinior  J.  Senior  Ilifh  ?5cliools  do  not  coordinate  '.veil*" 

-  Sau  Fran ci sou 

3,  "Clasoes  get  too  nsaall  in  upp'  r  year??,"  -  Cleveland 
4»  "Ii  ck  of  properly  qualified  teachers  in  Junior  High*'* 

-  Pall  '^iver 

17,  What  were  your  reasons  for  the  Introduction  of  French  in 
tiio  .iJuiiior  'iij^h  School  Curriculum? 

1»  "Xo  {^ive  gre^!.ter  ability  and  under;  taiiding  in  unintS 
Pronoh;  more  thoroug-h  iino.viedge  of  forms."  -  Bellows  Palis 

2»  "libtploratory  •  to  begin  language  at  an  earlier  year»" 

-  lo  '/a  Gity 


€ 


cc:iooLS  CFr  .^11:0  ]:'t^:::ich      oth  gradi^; 

3a-st  St.  Louis*  Ui-  sonri 
Trontan,  New  J  rcey 
Pa';7tuckGt,  ^hde  Island 

Conoorc!.,  Hew  Hf^^Mpshir© 

Galveston,  *exas 

Belmont,  iiasnG-chusotts 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Clasc:.loal  High,  LjOiii,  Maceachuaotts 

Ludlow,  Mascachunettg 

Rochento",  How  Yorl: 

Low©ll,  'ia^joaehuBetts 

San  Diego,  California 

Arlington,  Hasj^aolm setts 

■7inthrop,  llaosn-cliusetts 

Halden,  Massac ha setts 

On©  f^caool  anj^wering  sent  in  unsignc^  replies* 
!•  '/That  t^pe  of  organi;-iation  is  your  Junior  High  School  Syntem? 

^      ~     ""I         "nr"  "T" 

2«  In  what  year  of  Junior  High  ie  French  begun? 

8th  8th  or  9th 

"Is  1 

3«  Huraoor  of  periods  per  week? 

2,.  7:.    4    i  Unansweretl 

I  I  i  12  1 

4»  Ho\7  do  pupils  elect  French  in  ^  Aov  High? 

a.  Guidance  of  Horae  ^oom  Teacher  or  of  Guidance  Director 

b.  Basis  of  g-r^'^^Q^  in  t5ub, loots  of  previous'  years 
c*  Progno??if?  tests 

d»  Intolligeiice  Quotient 
e*  Teacher's  ^ud^ent 
f»  Decision  of  parents 

Combination  of  b,  c,  d,  e,  &  -1 
Decision  of  parents    -  2 
Combination  of  a,  b,  d,  e,  &  f*    •  1 
Combi'K-ition  of  a  &  f    -  2 
Coabinrtion  ofa,b,obf    -  1 


Y 


Combination  of  a»  e,  5:  f    -  1 

P';T»ilG  may  elect  French  ^^honeveT  andi  hO'^'over  they  raa^  pe« 
fit 

Coabination  of  f,  a,  b»       J«  e    -  1 

Combination  of  a»  d»  &  f    -  1 

Oombija-'  tion  of  f#  aiid  ;infliRh  prades  X 

Coisibinp.tion  of  b,  d,  &  f»    «-  i 

Ooc' ination  of  b      o    •  1 

TJnanE'^ored    -  2 

5»  Are  rtu'^ents  who  on  fenpis  of  above  faotorn  appear  unlikely 
to  be  suQcernful  in  French  por:.-iitto'  to  elect  the  Bnbjoot? 

Yes  To  ?e>^  in  8th  "  Ho  in  ^th  Unanswered 

6»  Whet  x^i'Q^ii't^'g^  beginning  in  Junior  High  continue  in  Senior 
Hi^h;? 

y'-'  J     -     ■        .         .  ,  , 

,  Ma:lority     22^     ^00-^  702^       5^  Unanswered 

/         Z  2       lino  or.    2  2         'l  1  ^ 

.  otherwise) 
i  f\ 

'7*- ABft/ p»pils  beg-inning  "rench  in  Jonior  High  iio^-t  (separate 
tliruout  High  School  from  the  so  beginning  in  Senior  High? 

"  ^-     •■'     "    Yer  Unanswered 

0*i^ould  this  separation  b©  posalble  In  yoiir  High  School? 
/  Yes  U:iaiisi?ered  Doubtful 

/  z  TS  i  i 

/ 

,4m.  In  what  venr  .fif  at  all)  do  those  beginning  in  ^fonior  High 
corn*  into  classes  with  those  bogimiin^  in  Senior  iligh? 

! 

12    3    4  Unanswered 
2    9    11  4 

10«  Have  you  any  basis  foT-  roptriotins  continuance  of  advance 
study  of  I'uiijuag©  to  those  alone  '-7ho  are  ruceesi^ful  in  Junior 
hifrh  oourBf^? 


Yes  No  Unangwere'l 

12  3 


11»  Have  you  any  definite  evidence  that  students  who  have  Begun 
in  Junior  ligh  I'^e  -aore  puccessfui  in  advinced  i^rench  classes 
than  those  beginning  in  Senior  High? 

Yes  Ho  U-'ianswere?^. 

1  11  5 


ft 
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12.  Do  they  speak  more  fluently? 

Yeg  II  o  Unmiswerod 

6  8  4 

13»  Have  you  any  ftefinilQ  -"yrtsm  for  promoting  articulation 
between  Junior  £:  Senior  High  School  French? 

Yes  No  UnaiiBwered 

14*  Who  supervises  .Junior  High  School  French? 

a*  Head  of  department  High  School    -  3 

b,  Principal  of  toiior  High    -  7 

c.  Other  supervisor    -  1 

d»  Junior  High  head  of  Foreign  Language  "Dept.    -  1 

e.  High  School  head  of  dept*  &  special  Supervisor    -  1 

f.  Unanswered    -  4 

15«  What  administrative  difficulties  prevent  a  successful  six- 
year  program  of  French? 

1*  "Cvercror/ded  cu-^riculua  in  Junior  High  -  lack  of 
time*"  -  Sast  St.  LoiUs 

2.  "Schedule  p^obleias.*^  Fawtu.Jiet 

3,  ''Classes  too  smll.'^  r  Jacksocille 

4*,  "Ho  difficulties,  but  not  advisable*"  -  Lynn  Classical 

5.  "Teaching  Staff . ^  -  Ludlow 

6.  "Belief  in  e^rplanator^''  functions  of  Jr.  High.  Curric- 
ulum common  to  all  pupils  in  7th  year  pref er?»ed. "  -  'Rochester 

7»  "Hot  sufficient  pupils  some  years  for  5th  year;  other 
years  have  6th  year."  -  Lowell 

8.  "Cu'»^riculum  too  cro"'ded  in  7th  -  insufficient  deiaand  for 
advanced  work."  -  San  Diego 

16»  What  were  your  reasons  for  discontinuing  bogimiing  of  French 
in  7;th  Grade? 

""Vhen  our  pupils  began  French  in  the  7th  grade  they  had 
two  recit?^tions  per  ^eek  in  the  7th  and  three  in  the  6th.  "'e 
didn*t  seem  to  be  getting  re^-ultr,  po  now  tnose  tait  begin  in 
the  6th  grade  have  five  recitations  per  i^eek.  one  hour  long,  \ 
half  of  which  is  supervised  study  and  half  for  recitation.    At  ' 
present  a  great  .aaay  of  our  pupilr  begin  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  9th  grade."  -  Arlington 

17»  What   'ere  your  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  French  in 
the  Junior  High  School  curriculum? 

"To  give  more  time  to  fundamentals  -  eighth  and  ninth  \ 
year  to  cover  one  yee.r  of  French."  -  Belmont  j  ^ 


■i 

A 


/ 

/ 
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GRCUP  D: 

SCilOCL  ^.Y^T^jlS  Zf¥3mm  ^'•RT.vicH  IN  9th  G^A^^  LA^^T  T^^y^  OF  JUHIGT?. 

SfofT  

Superior^  Wisconsin 
Little  "Rock,  Ark<'insas 
■^tland^  Vermont 
'       M'ilmington,  "Delaware 

Charlotta,  North  Carolina 
;  Hot  Springs,  Artoisas 
,  JK^inoas  City,  Missonri 
nolyoke,  Massachusetts 
Franklin,  Massachuf?etts 
Louisville,  Kontuoky 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Paterson,  ITow  Jersey 
Laraiaie,  ''»yoiiilng 
Hvansville,  Indiana 
Hattlesburg,  Mississippi 

1,  In  what  year  of  Junior  High  ir  General  Language  Course 
offered? 

/  3*3  2»4  8*^  gnaiigwered 

2,  In  ifhat  year  of  Junior  High  in  actual  study  of  French  begun? 

9th 
15 

-Number  of  periods  per  week  of  French  begun  in  ^inior  High 
ehool. 

2    3^5  Unanswered 
1  12  2 

4«  How  do  pupils  elect  French  in  Junior  High? 

,  a«  Guidance  of  Some  ?^ooin  Teacher  or  of  Guidance  Director 
p»  Basis  of  frade  in  subjects  of  p-^evious  years 
Gm  Proxrnosis  tests 

d.  ,  Intelli^rence  Quotient 

e.  Teacher's  .Judfment 

f.  Decision  of  pa-^ents 

1,  Combination  of  a,  f.    -  5 

2.  CofabiriJ5.tion  of  a  &  b    -  1 
;     3.  Coabination  of  d  5:  f    -  1 

4»  Guidance  of  To  trie  ^oom  Teacher    -  3 
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5.  Combination  of  a,  b,  ^,  S:  e,  -  1 

6.  Coabin  tion  of  a,  e#  &  f.    -  1 
?•  Decision  of  parents.    -  1 

8.  Combination  of  b,  e,  &  f.    -  1 

9.  Combination  of  a,  b,  &  f.    -  1 

5*  kre  f3tudents  who,  on  basis  of  above  factors,  appear  unlikely 
to  be  succe  sful  in  French  permitted  to  elect  the  subject? 

Yes       Ho  If  conditiong  r;arrant  Unanswered 

S         8"  2  I 

6*  What  percentage  beginning  French  in  Jxinior  High  continue  in 
Senior  High? 

95%     50%     67, 90^     80^     All  who  pass  Unanswered 


2       ^  1  W 


7»  Are  pupils  beginning  French  in  Junior  Hi^h  kept  separata 
thruout  High  School  course  from  those  beginning  in  Senior 
High? 

Yes  ITo  Unanswered 

8#  Would  this  separation  be  possible  in  your  High  School? 

Yep  He  Unanswered 

W  z 

9»  In  what  year  {if  at  all)  do  those  beginning  in  Jtmior  High 
come  into  classes  with  those  beginning  in  Senior  High? 

10th     11th     X2th     In  all  .years  Unanswered 
5  6  3 

10«,  Have  you  any  basis  for  restricting  continuance  of  advance 
study  of  language  to  those  alone  who  are  successful  in  Junior 
High  School  course? 

Yes  Ho  Unanswered 

3  IT  I 

11*  Ha.ve  you  any  definite  evidence  thnt  students  who  have 
begun  in  Junior  High  are  more  successful  in  advanced  French 
classes  than  those  beginning  in  Senior  High? 

Ye_8  Ho  Unpjaswered 

'IT  IS  ^  0  


f 
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1Z»  Do  they  speak  more  fluently? 


Doubtful 
Z 


Unanewered 
g 


15.  HaTre  yoT?  any  definite  syj^tem  for  promoting  articulation 
between  Junior  and  Senior  High  r^chool  French? 


16«  Who  oaperviees  'Junior  Hi(Th  School  French? 

a.  High  School  Head  of  Dept.    -  5 

b.  Principal  of  toiior  High      -  3 
c«  Other  supervisor    •  2 

d.  tJnaiiswere^    -  5 

The  following  remarks  in  regard  to  the  French  program 
of  the  above  mentioned  schools  are  interesting  and  significant. 
1  -  "Throe  years  are  devoted  to  Preuoh  and  it  eeems  hard  to 
keep  up  even  the  third  classes."    -    Superior^  "isconsin 


2  -     &  Imvo  hiiA  very  little  dempjid  for  French  in  Junior  High 
School;  Latin  is  more  in  dernand.    Have  no  General  Language 
courf50,  but  would  like  to  offer  one  in  6th  grade.  Only 
reason  for  Introduction  of  French  in  Junior  High  was  to  meet/  ^ 
college  entrance  requirement^  of  a  few  foolinh  -iastem 
Colle£:er,  v'/hich  supposedly  31ite  folks  attend."    -  Little 
Hook»  Arkansas 

3  -  "As  yet  there  is  only  one  French  teacher  in  the  High  Pchocl, 
Therefore  a  six-year  program  would  be  impossible.    Moreover  / 
the  High  School  curriculum  of  neeef?sity  caters  more  to  the 
indu?!trial  class  of  students  who  do  not  elect  a  foreign  lan- 
guage course  ae  in  the  classioal  schools."    -    lieiaphis,  Tenn. 

4.-  "French  introduced  in  Junior  High  School  because  ago  of 
pupils  causes  them  to  b#  especially  in te re  ted  in  foreign 
lBnp:vLng.e  in  Junior  High  grade n.  Ho  doraand  for  a  six-yesr 
pr0{rram  -  te-^.cliing  force  too  liaiite(3  to  alio?/  it."    -  Hut 

S  Springs,  .IVrkansas 

5  -  "Too  fev?  elect  French  to  form  classes  for  a  six-year  program. 
•  Ii-vuisville,  Kentucky 

6  -  "Six-yenr  program  impossible  because  the  number  of  courses 
now  being  offered  prevent  any  aor'e  time  being  given  to  French. 
There  has  never  been  a  six-year  program  in  our  schools,  but 
■iicn  French  was  first  introduced  in  the  Junior  Hifrh  Schools 


Yes 
4 


No 
7 


Unans'^erod 
4 


4 
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some  ten  yearn  a^-o,  it  was  taught  in  the  8th  rmd  9th  grado?^, 
and  theste  tno  years  were  counte-i  as  cne  year  of  French  in 
5!!enior  Iligh  Scnool.    Later  it  vias  believed  that  tho  sa:ue 
aiaoimt  of  work  could  be  acoompliohod  in  tho  ono  year  of 
Junior  Kirh.  School  as  had  rre-'/ionsly  i  een  atte  npted  in  the 
tw  years.    Our  progTam  is  only  three  years."    -    Baltimo  e, 
Maryland 

7  •  "V-'e  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  six-year  program  in  French*'^ 
-  Laramie  t  '-yoming 

8  -  "^liO  demand  for  a  six-yoar  program*"    -    Uvanoville,  Ind. 


The  following  schools,  'lone  of  which  offer  French  in 
the  Junior  Sigh  sent  in  the  information  which  ip  presented 
here  fee  10.7 : 

9  -  "Pren  h  not  offered  in  any  Bes  Moines  Junior  High  School." 
-    'Washington  Irving  Junior  High  School,  Des  Lloines 

10-  '^French  not  taught  in  Junior  High.**    -    Kansas  City 

U-  '*^t  present  we  have  no  ela'-ses  in  JuniOT'  High  French.**  - 
Port  Worth,  Texas 

12-  "Latin  orly  offered  in  8th  grade."    -    Atlanta,  Georgia 

IS-  "We  do  not  offer  French  in  Junior  High  School,"  - 
Bir^iainghaai,  Alabama 

14-  **Sastcm  High  School  a  Senior  High  only."    -    "vashington,  l). 

15-  "Ho  Se  ior  or  Junior  High  in  Augusta,  Maine."    -  Augusta 

16-  "Dallas  has  no  Junior  High  Pohoolr."    -    Dallas,  Texas 

17-  "Central  High  of  St,  Louie  does  not  have  the  Junior-S^^nior 
organisation."    -    St,  Louis,  Missouri 

18-  "IIo  Junior  HiiTh."    -    Portland,  Orogon 

19-  "3o  French  in  Junior  High  -  two  years  in  Senior  High."  - 
Bisbee,  Arizona 

20-  "Latin  only  offered  in  Junior  High,"    -    Horace  liann  School 
Wichita,  Ks.nsas 

21-  "3So  Junior  High."    -  :^       :     School,  buf  ralo.  New  York 
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22-  '*No  Fronch  in  Pronoott,  Ari^iona,  ^Jtinior  or  Senior  High»" 

23-  "Lincoln  Hig-h  a  four  ycr  high  -  no  Junior  High  Organiza- 
tion,"   -    Kansas  Cit;7,  Missouri 

24-  "!Jo  toiior  High  -  Pronch  in  11th  and  12th  yoars  only." 

-  Uadison  High  School,  uadipon,  South  T>aicota 

25-  '*No  French  in  Junior  High. -    Suffolk,  Virginia 

26-  "Since  about  90^  of  our  students  begin  Pronch  in  the  10th 
grade,  I  do  not  feel  thnt  ^-  can  gi  -e  .you  any  information 
that  will  aid  you  in  your  stutly.     fe  havo  very  fcY  boys 
coiiiing  from  Junior  High  Schcols  with  any  cre-Ut  in  French, 

-  Lcuis'ville  Male  Hi^h  School,  I»-uisvill8t  i£entucii;y 

27-  "P-?nch  not  allowed  until  10th  grade  -  free  election.''  - 
Crieyenne,  '^yorain^ 

26-  "Ko  French  in  Jui^ior  Eif^h  ^^chools  -  m  tepin  in  10th 
grade  -  hare  only  i?/o  yearn*      -    Little  Hock,  Arkansas 

29-  "French  begun  in  10th  -  only  ^v•ro  years."    -  Ipswich, 
Uansachnne tt  s 

30-  "French  in  ta.ught  in  gra-lep  iO,  11  and  12  only,"  - 
Taunt  on,  Ilaseachuse  tts 

31-  "French  begun  in  grade  10  -  3-year  protfram. "    -  'alpole, 
laa^^^aehusott^ 

32-  "French  Degun  in  ^rade  10  -  S-yoar  program,"    -  Roosevelt 
High  School,  uinneapoiis,  luinnepota 

32-  "At  p^ej?  nt  French  is  not  taught  in  Junior  Hi^h  School. 
French  foy*  three  year?5  in  Hif/h  r-chool, "    -    Everett,  Llass, 

34-  "IIo  Juni:r  Hig-h  Or^rani  ?iation  -  two  years  of  French  in  Iligh 
School  only:  rec;uired  of  all  {graduates."    -    Delmar,  Dela'^ar-e 

36-  "No  eourre  in  French  -  dc^iand  insufficient,"    -    "est  Jr. 
Hifh  ??chool,  LajiFin,g-,  Michif-an 

36-  "V^e  ht3.ve  never  offered  French  in  our  Junior  High  Schools, 
We  do  offer  Spanish,  ^,^hich  for  local  reanons  seems  prefer- 
able to  French,"    -    Tampa,  Florida 

37-  "We  discontinued  our  Junior  High  two  years  age  and  returned 
to  8-4  plan,    French  has  not  been  given  in  Senior  High  School 
Eiinoe  about  1927  -  Spanish  if?  more  in  demand  here,"  - 
3ureka,  Ilevada  ^ 


38-  "''^9  do  not  teaoh  Prench  -  ou^^  foreign  langua  g  is  Spanish..'* 

39-  "TTo  Fronch  tai7fht  in  MontrGl-'er  Hi^h  ''chool,"    •  riontpelier, 
Idaho »  High  School 

40-  "Junior  High  of  Charlenton,  "-'est  Virginia,  does  not  of f  r 
French* " 

41-  "No  Juyjior  3igh  Schools  in  Salcm»  Haesachusotts. " 

42-  "Do  not  offer  p-^^ench  in  Junior  Hi£:h«"    -    Lincoln»  ITohmska 

43-  'French  not  tau^-ht  in  Jnijior  ^^igh. "    -    Tusosloosa,  -'•JLabona 

44-  "French  in  not  taught  in  our  Junior  High  flchools."  - 
Harrishurg,  Pennsylvania 

46-  "Mo  Jttnior  High."    -    Hnverhill,  Massachusetts 

46-  **No  Junior  High  French  -  only  three  years  in  Senior  High." 
-  Berlin,  ITew  Hampshi^'e 

47-  "IIo  cournes  in  French  below  Senior  High  in  Oniaha.  In 
Central  High  *>Ghool  v^e  h.?ve  ^-  three-year  progrp.nu"    -  Gmaha 
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The  chief  fointp?  of  p:'  nlflcanoe  l)rouf?ht  out  b.7  the 
results  of  this  luertionnaiTe  --vq  as  foll^v;a; 

I  That  the  popular  years  far  tho  beginiiiiie  of  the 
study  of  French  are  the  elrht'"*  -ml  ninth  graden,  rather  than 
the  reventh* 

II    That  the  numbeT»  of  schools  offering  Geno-al  Lan- 
guage courses  is  small,  apprcrim-  tcly  IIt^. 

Ill    That  practically  none  of  the  schools  studied  per- 
mitted the  election  of  P  ench  .Tithout  guidance  and  thnt  in  the 
cage  of  36  schooln,  the^G  '.'/as  a  cOLibination  of  twu  or  more 
bases  for  guidaneo. 

17    That  tho  lowerit  percentage  of  pupilf?  bog'iniiing 
?rench  in  the  tjunior  tHr-h  School  and  c-ntinuint^^  it  In  the 
Senior  liigh  v;a.s  Ab'}^  and  the  highe  t  lOO/lt^ 

V    That  in  practically  all  j^oUooIb  silswerin^r,  thero 
was  no  separr  tion  throu,^hout  the  High  School  of  Junior  High 
students  froai  those  oegimiintj  in  the  Senio^"  Hif:h,  a  condition 
which  io  often  detrioieiital  to  tho  successful  carrying  out  of 
a  si?:-year  pr^g-^^'aa* 

VI    That  in  nearly  all  cases,  there  was  no  basis  fop 
restricting  advr^noe  F't'idy  of  the  languag-e  to  thane  alone  who 
are  s^uccessful  in  Junioi'  High» 

VII    That  almopt  all  Bchools  l^^eked  definite  evidence 
that  tho9©  beginning-  in  tTunior  Hi^h  were  aioro  oucce^eful  in 
aivaiic©  x'rench  than  thjse  beginning  in  the  Senior  High. 

VIII    That  al'iiost  all  oohools  admitted  no  iiior-e  fluency 
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In  tho  spokou  language  in  those  studenta  begiiiiiing  French  in 
the  Jtmioi*  Hii'h  Poho  !• 

IX    That  bO%  of  the  E^choole;  elainel  eoiae  definite 
system  for  pi^omoting  articulation  ootween  Junior  and  Senior 
High  programB  of  Fvonch. 

X  That  tho  High  School  Hc^d  of  the  Department  and 
the  Principal  of  the  Jmiior  Hif'fh  r^chool  do  equal  duty  in  the 
s  p)ervipion  of  Junior  Hio:h  F•^^ench. 

In  Massachusetts  the  resmlts  of  the  Jtrnior  liigh  ^ 
School  survey  ahow  the  follO'-in^r  <is  regards  the  year  of  the  j 
begimiing  of  Uie    tudy  of  French:  / 

7th  grade- — ™-29  .cols— — -—19  in  Boston  / 

8th  grade  — — g7  sichools 

9th  grade—  —16  schools 

Ho  I'rench  in  the  Junior  riigh-  59  schools 

i^rtly  of  the  smaller  corimiunities. 
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PA^T  III 

TH2  VALU-il  OP  SA^Y  BSGIHiaBG  CP 

It  is  an  u.n'3Gniable  f^ct  that  rjash  of  the  value 
of  foreign -language  study  is  curaulative  in  itF  effect;  that 
if,  the  longer  it  is  studied  effectively,  the  greater  vviil 
be  the  proportionate  returns  to  the  individual.     It  is  also 
guef^tionable  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  pursue  a  forei(Tn 
languag-Q  unless  the  individual  proceeds  sufficiently  far  in 
hie  studies  to  give  hioi  a  r  al  co;iiiiiand  of  tho  ;5ub,j8ct.  But 
in  order  to  obt-^-in  any  eo-niiioncl  of  a  I'mguore,  caore  than  two 
yer^ro*  work  ie  necessary,  and  •  eginninf  tho  modern  laiigung© 
in  the  seventh  grade  is  one  way  of  iaaicing  prolon^'p^ed  rtudy  ^ 
possible* 

Beoides  the  element  of  time  which  is  a  strong  plea. 
for  the  six -year  program  of  French,  there  is  the  consideration 
of  the  a£ce  of  the  seventh  grade  child*    Two  f^^etors  ai^  signif- 
icant here.    Pi  r  t,  that  he  lias  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where 
self  consciousness  in  the  e>"^ression  of  a  foreign  tongue  v/ill 
he  an  i^^jpediment  to  the  developing  of  the  !De ginning  of  lin- 
guistic power  through  an  oral  niethod*    Secondly,  he  is  ;jur:t  at 
th©  a.:  e  %'he.re  xhe  life  ouRtcms  and  language  of  a  strange  nation 
have  sufficient  romantic  appeal  to  Insure  the  interest  that  ia 
oftaji  difficult  tu  secure  in  pupils  of  later  years* 

PRB-RBQUISITiSS  TO  A  SUOCKr^'FUL  SlX^T.u.m  TRQORm 
B^CiCGKCUnD  OF  'riS^C?£;^T? 

There  are  nev  ral  pre-renuisi tes  to  the  worfeing  out 
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of  a  Fatipfactcry  six^j^ear  progri^-in  P'^ench.  Cne  of  the??e  o: 
utmost  oonoequence  in  the  rorelirn  training  oii'l  oac^:r:iin<l  of 

t, 

the  te^.cher» 

An  oral  epriimand  of  the  lPLn^Ts.2.^e  adequate  for  olass- 
room  purposes  shoul'l  L»e  require'!  oi  all  prospective  teahcers 
of  modern  foreig-n  langy.?5£'e,  and  rince  the!?©  firrt  two  years 
of  the  rtiid^?  are  replete  with  oppcrtunitier  for  inrtilling  in 
the  child  e.  love  for  aiid  interest  in  the  life  --f  the  people, 
the  ijiatri^&lij J? * s  knov^iedgo  of  French  civiX ligation  should  t© 
carefully  and  fnlly  "rrnpared*     It  ir,  of  ccurre,  the  ivieal  to 
have  each  forel^;}!  laii^uapie  teaoiio"*'  pi-^pare  for  i.ci\.Wvrk 
spending  a  jear  in  the  country,  amongst  the  people  in  '.vhose 
mother  tJn^-ue  r.he        tc  develop  the  power  of  her  c las r>er» 
Tliis,  o'x  course,  Decause  of  the  rinaiicial  quertion  invjived 
is  an  iapossibility  for  raany  girls  preparing-  to  work  in  the 
fu3rei,r*n  language  field,  but  it  is  a  difficilty  tlmt  might 
easily  be  obviated  if  more  collegos  trainint,-  -tudoiits  as  for- 
eit'H  language  teachers  would  adopt  the  Jurdor  Year  in  Prance 
plan* 

Saiith  College  entered  upon  the  eTperimant  of  the 
toiior  Year  in  Prance  in  the  fall  of  1925.    A  year  or  two 
before,  a  similar  e  periraent  had  been  begun  on  a  eiaall  scale 
b,7  the  University  of  Delaware,  and  this  enterprise  has  been 
developed  into  a  comprehensive  go -educational  iiitei-collegiote 
project.    The  t^^^  ^''^Q^P'^  have  taken  a  friendly  interest  in 
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each  other's  inetliodSfr  but  they  have  ^-^orkecl  cut  their  probleLis 
indepeiidectly*    The  following  paragrarhs  seek  oxily  to  describe 
the  activities  of  the  Smith  {rroiip. 

The  Juniors  are  r.elected  rrinia-r'il;r  because  they  aean 
to  aalie  French  thei''^  ma.for  rtudy.    Tho^'  iiuet  have  a  satisfactory 
record  in  g-eneral  ??tudies  aii1  In  conduct;  in     ench  they  m.vt 
be  sufficiently  a'^^vnnced  to  enable  tho:n  to  follow  the  teaching: 
In  a  French  imivereity.    Thif  means  at  least  three  years  of 
school  and  two  years  of  collcp-e  French  with  better  than  avera^re 
gradef=!»  siid  the  passing  of  a  special  e-  anainativn  Bet  with  a 
view  to  the  F^clection  of  the  ^roup. 

On'  the  first  of  Septoaber  th^y  asr-emblu  in  Grrenoble  ^ 
for  two  rnonthr  of  -reliminary  ntudy.    They  are  binder  the  direc-^ 
tion  of  two  .-Mmbers  of  the  departricnt  of  French  at  l^iaith,  who  \ 
arrang'e  their  living  quarter^!*  plmi  their  coiitegp,  aiid  act  \ 
generally  ar?  president »  dean,  wnrden,  and  tutor.    The  University'; 
of  Grenoble  ha?  an  nnercelled  reputation  for  the  opportunities 
it  offer?]  to  foreigners,  •and.  the  c.urres  follo.^ed  there,,  includ- 
ing some  literal ture  and  geography,  a-^e  devoted  mainly  to  the 
aar5tery  of  the  langiiage— vocabtilf^-ry,  phcneties»  gra;iimar»  trans- 
lation into  French  and  into  TJ  i^-lish,  and  coiaposition.    These  \^ 
eight  weekn  a^e  followed  by  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,* 
conducted  by  the  Grenoble  profe?'gors. 

The  '?'oelc-cnas  arc  devoted  to  e::curr!ions  for  w^iich  the  j 
oituntion  of  Grenoble  piven  extraordinary  advantages*  These 
include  visits  to  the  "^oman  towns  of  Prove'^^'^— 'Avi^rnon,  Orange,  ! 
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Arles,  Iliines;  to  the  Savoyean  Alps  '^Jid  Ohnmonix;  to  tae  Grr:nd© 
Chrrtreufe;  to  the  literary  f^hriner!  liJfce  Chambery  and  the  Lac 
de  Baurget.    In  iate^  years  it  has  been  arpan^-ed  to  have  the 
group  spend  several  days  at  Geneva  either  Lefore  the  first  of 
Septemfcver  or  at  the  end  of  Octobe  ,  and  see  soGiething  of  the 
naanif old  international  activities  poing  on  the  e* 

..■'hen  the  University  of  Pa-s^is  opens  in  the  beginning  ( 
of  Novembe  s  the  Juniors  arc  already  installed  in  their  Parisian^ 
quarters,  anrl  presumably  fully  preparrcl  lingiiirtically  to  take 
advantage  of  the  eourres  they  are  to  follow  for  the  next  two 
semesters.    The  classes  they  attend  form  part  of  a  Cours  de 
Civilisation  Francaipe,  taught  Dy  professors  of  the  Boroune  and 
especially  planned  for  foreigners.    The  sub  ejects  offered  includel 
various  periods  of  French  literature,  medieval  and  modem  French 
history,  French  art,  history  and  ideas  in  France,  French  life, 
eco  ioaics  and  history  of  scien;  e. 

The  naethois  used  are  thor>e  generally  eiaployed  in  French 
universities,  and  the  exercises  and  examinations  vary  greatly 
fro;.a  those  in  vo>'ue  in  Aaerica.    The  long  lifts  of  quertions  on 
details  of  subject  liiatter  faixdliar  to  irs  are  unknom;  instead, 
a  paper  consists  of  t?;o  or  three  topics,  one  of  which  has  to  be 
chosen  for  extended  treatruent.    The  planning  of  the  answe-*",  skill 
in  construction,  cind  r-tyle  are  as  insportant  as  facts*    The  diroc 
tors  of  the  group ^  who  are  always  instructors  familiar  from 
their  own  experience  with  French  met  lods,  aid  the  students  in 
understanding  what  is  required  of  them,  and  follow  up  and 
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supplemfMit  what  they  -receive  in  the  classroom.    Though  the  ^ 
tasJc  of  adapting  thempelvee  to  French  ■standards  in  these  \^ 
matters  is  a  very  severe  one,  no  part  of  the  experieice  of 
the  grvup  has  a  mo-'^e  renefioinl  effect  on  their  intellectual 
develop.nent»    Meanwhile,  the  directors  give  continual  atten- 
tion to  the  improveuiont  of  the  sttadents*  French,  spoken  and 
written,    yor  purposes  of  conference  with  the  directors,  for 
drill  clasf^es,  and  to  give  opportunity  for  ntudy  bet^"een  loo- 
tures,  the  college  rentn  an  apartraent  on  the  T>ue  Servandoni, 
wiiich  also  se 'ves  as  office  and  gener??.!  headquarters.    It  is 
hope!^  thnt  they  can  soon  move  to  a  house  recently  acquired  by 
us  on  the  ^ue  de  1  Sestrapade,   nuch  nearer  the  Sorboune. 

Hhe  prp,otice  of  using  the  week-ends  for  p.   ■Kiev  p^c- 
quaiJit«?nGe  with  the  country  is  continued  in  Paris.  ?isits 
to  gallerie",  museui!^,  churches,  and  historic  iaonurae  >ts,  not 
only  in  the  city  itpelf  but  as  far  out  as  VerdUii  or  Chartres 
are  org«'nised  by  thp  directors  and  conducted  l.y  experts.  At- 
tendance at  concert theatres,  r^nd  the  opera  is  not  org  ni  :ed 
by  the  directors  but  left  to  the  choice  of  the  individual 
student  as  at  home. 

The  constant  rractiee  in  the  use  of  J'rench  implied 

/ 
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in  the  courses,  in  "^-tudy,  and  in  visits  to  places  of  interest  j 
is  supplemented  by  the  crportiuii  ties  njfforded  by  the  aethod  i 
of  housijig  the    tudonts.    Both  at  Orenoble  ■  nd  Paris  they  live 
by  ones  or  t^'os  in  cultivate'^  French  homes  whero  they  ara 
usually  the  only  foreitrners  -^nd  where  they  are  treated  as 
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meiiibere  of  the  foiaily.    Thus  tlioy  not  only  he^T  and  ppeaic  \ 
French  constantly,  but  they  have  the  chance  of  .  etting  to 
know  with  so  Die  intimacy  how  some  French  peorle  live  uad 
thinJc  and  feel.    It  is,  c;f  ccurse,  net  possible  to  keep  them 
from  speaking  isiriglieh  among  themselves  at  times;  but  most  of 
the  time  they  are  immersed  in  the  forei^m  civilization,  ?^nd 
the  degree  of  insight  they  acquire  is  limited  chiefly  by 
their  individual  will  to  use  their  chances  and  by  the  power 
Of  their  itflagi nations.    The  French,  both  the  official  world 
and  the  families  of  the  hortes^es.  have  been  highly  cooper- 
ative, and  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  a 
more  or  le-s  pe-rmnnent  personal  relation  tu  be  established 
between  the  girls  and  the  families  in  waich  they  live. 

The  international  contacts  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  French*     At  both  universitiGf?  the  fellow  students  of 
whora  these  Juniors  see  most,  are  members  of  a  score  of  diffeY* 
ent  nationalities  brought  tofethe-^'  by  the  same  general  purpose. 
At  CJrenoble  erpocially  the  student  body  is  extre  mely  eosuiop«ii- 
tnn,  and  the  Americ-^Ji  girls  find  themselves  in  their  t  sk  %f 
mastering  French  idiom  in  competition  with  ??ttm?iiiiRns,  Poles # 
Horwegians,  Dutch,  It-'lians,  '  nd  representatives  of  .uaay  otn^j^ 
peoples.    Further,  during  the  Christmas  and  iSaster  vacations 
the  girls  travel  outside  of  Fr?>-nce.    I'he  north  of  Africa-  ^ad 
Italy  are  prob-ibly  the  favo -ite  places,  but  others  go  tjoi  Sngland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Swi tserlajid,  nnd  tiius  sti^^i  f^^rther 
widen  their  horiiions.    It  ir-  cert'iin  that  their  powers  4f 
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obfiervation  ph6.  of  undePBtanding  what  they  see  on  these  trips 
have  been  increased  by  the  practice  in  adapting  themeeives  to 
their  life  in  i'ranoe» 

Durin{T  the  last  rive  years  Smith  has  sent  nearly 
tv70  hmidred  girls  to  irpRnce  under  the  conditions  defcribed 
€U3d  have  received  them  h'-ck  to  finish  their  college  coorre  in 
ITorthamrton,     The  college,  may,  therefore,  regaT*d  the  o-peri-> 
mental  period  as  psst,  thonirh  minor  adiustments  and  improve- 
ments are  mde  every  ye-'^.r^    Froa  experience  it  ivonld  eeea  as 
if  the  following  conclusions  v7ere  .justified* 

Hopes  for  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  teaching  French | 
iave  been  fully  reali^ied.    Th  ugh  r^om&  have  a  oetter  accent, 
3omo  a  worne,  all  can  speaic  and  understand  French  .'dVa  easo,  \ 

The  culturoi  i{:noT:7ledge  accuire'S  outside  of  language, 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  gained  by  their  clasrraates 
who  have  followe'l  routine  at  home. 

There  is  no  serious  diffncnlty  in  readjustment  on 
their  return.    Some  take  up  with  avidity  the  e~'tra-curricnlRr 
activities  thnt  have  been  suspenderi,  other's  seem  to  have  ^ut- 
grom  them*    As  they  resume  their  studies  in  college  noj^rly  all 
manifest,  an  increased  intellectual  prasp  and  :aaturity«  'I'heir 
experience  of  a  diffe  ent  pe<1agogical  method  has  stretched 
their  minda*     They  sho'7  more  initiative »  ^^md  the  ripening 
process  has  been  hastened. 

ITeariy  all  rotum  with  a  friendly  and  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  Jfrance.    If  occasionally  this  goes  to  the 
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point  of  iia^lying  a  critic^il  attitude  towar  -s  BOcae  features 
of  American  life,  it  is?  perhaps  not  to  be  oaich  rerretted, 
and  exoepsees  in  this  direction  a^^o  likely  to  wear  off.  In 
any  o«se,  it  in  uotter  than  tho  attitude       igrnorant  self- 
satisfaction  so  often  characterirtio  of  the  Aiaerican  tourirt 
abroad. 

There  is  no  r^uestion  about  the  superiority  uf  such 
a  year  of  pyntematic  directed  study,  '«ith  the  ptudeiits  fitted 
into  the  dOiiiestic  life  of  the  foreign  country,  ove-?*  the  old 
faphioiied  casual  "year  abroad,'*  during  which  the  .y-ung  man  or 
woman  drifted  about  on  the  surface  and  reaoained  a  cocorrlete 
outsider.    "Without  falling!:  out  of  step  with  their  icademic  1 
conte;;rr  orarieF,  these  Jun.Iors  are  pteered  for  a  year  in  an  \ 
alien  civilii^ation,  and  return  with  a  good  coiiixaand  of  another 
speech,  enXa  gel  outlook  and  syaspathiee,  and  a  vast  inereaso  ' 
of  kncwledp-Q*    They  have  really  been  unde-^going  education.  • 
A*mCULATIOH  0?  JUIIIOH-SSiaCR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  second  important  p^e-requisi te  for  the  sucoens- 
ful  six-year  program  in  adequate  cooperation  and  articulation 
between  the  Junior  "nd  Senior  high  schools. 

The  Senior  high  rchool  teacher  complains  that  the 
average  student  of  an  oral  method  fails  to  do  good    ork  in 
the  high  school  because  he  has  had  t^'o  years  of  'Splaying** 
with  the  language  and  refuses  to  acclimate  himself  to  the 
serious  work  incniabeat  on  the  more  advanced  student.  Tho 


'v7,  A.  Neilson,  The  -Ju  ior  Year  in  France*  Prori^essive 
Mucation,  March  19.  l  ,    P-ures  76-78. 


Junior  high  instructor  bitterly  condeimis  the  high  school 
clasFes  for  putting  aa  end  in  the  pupil  to  the  progresBiv© 
develupEQent  of  power  in  opeaking,  an  ability  which  has?  ieeii 
nurtured  so  carefully  in  the  earlier  years* 

Supervision  by  the  hi£-h  echool  head  of  department  I 
in  conjunction  ^'/ith  the  head  of  the  Junior  high  department  &  \ 
carefully  correlate/^  six-year  course  of  study  worked  out  by  I 
both  Senior  and  Junior  dep^artmentst  an^l  frequent  raeetings  of 
the  teachers  in  both  school,*?  should  aid  in  securing  articula- 
tion between  Junior  and  Senior  programs,  so  that  the  eid  of 
one  oourre  would  not  be  an  abrupt  breaking  off  only  to  be^in 
somethings  entirely  new  in  the  advance  work. 

iSLBCTICH  OF  PR3HCH  AT  iiKD  OF  SIXTH  YI^AH 
Election  of  French  by  students  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year  sQould  then  be  a  properly  tniidol  and  serious 
process*    As  tnany  different  bases  as  possible  should  be  I 
utilized  for  prognosis,  in  order  th'^.t  those  whoee  aptitudes  j 
are  not  alonp  linguistic  lines  will  not  be  hoarded  into  French \ 
Glasses  only  to  a  et  discourageriient  and  failure  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months. 

JUIIIpR-iilGa  i^KTBOD 
That  the  method  used  should  be  entirely  oral  is,  I  \ 
tiiink,  an  unconter^ted  fact.    This  is  the  time  when  everything  j 
favors  the  "oral  e-Kpression**  development  and  the  opportunities  1 
affo^-dcd  in  these  first  years  before  the  claims  cf  College 
In  trance  requireiiients  burden  the  teacher,  should  not  be  i 
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neglected. 

The  child  of  Junior  hi^h  school  age  primarily 
interef?ted  in  his  own  doingp  and  interest  and  the  uping  of 
a  foreign  tongue  to  er'prens  hir  ovm  f^elf  activities  \Till  be 
a  basis  for  interest  in  self  erprepsion  which  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  to  hinu 

The  rrocesB  at  flyr%  is  slow,  but  if  conscientiously 
and  tirelessly  direete'^  by  a  good  teacher  it  will  unfold  grad- 
ually* more  rapidly  as  the  child  begins  to  realise  and  appre- 
ciate hip  pov^r» 

As  the  student  swjquires  a  vocabulary  and  coiaprehen- 
sion  of  the  spoiccn  word  of  the  teacher,  he  should  be  guided 
siaaply  and  in  easy  langu?ige  into  s  f:tud/  of  forei^;^n  ideas  and 
life. 

I  would  even  advocate  one  period  a  w  eJt  to  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  people  w/io  si>eak  tho  language,  their  hOiiie 
country,  its  heroes  and  heroines,  myths,  legends  and  supersti- 
tions.    This  lesson  woul^  be  conducted  in  ilnglish  -ith  inci- 
dental use  of  foreign  terms  and  expressions  in  proportion  to 
the  pupil's  ability  to  grasp  their  rneaning,  and  with  ex  tensive 
utilization  of  maps,  picturep,  charts,  lantern  slides,  and 
blackboards. 

With  two  years  of  ^uch  -?  course  the  student  is  to 
consider  his  election  of  the  study  in  the  high  school.    Cer-  I 
tainly  the  pursuance  of  these  two  years  of  French  ou£ht  to 
forecast  for  the  teacher  aiid  student  the  TOseibilities  of  his  / 
future  linguistic  abilities  or  disabilities.  / 
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mh:  HIGH  ?^cmoi,  p^ogt?am 

In  the  Brookiine  high  school  the  boy  or  girl  whu  has 
been  unsiioceeFtf ul  in  hip  seventh  ov  eighth  grade  worJc  is  not 
P'  rjflittefl  tc  continue  in  the  high  school  with  the  others  of 
his  group*     He  taay,  if  he  wiphes,  elect  the  subject  as  a 
totally  new  sub.ject  and  degin  it  again  "ith  those  who  are  tfJc- 
ing  it  for  the  first  tinae  in  the  high  schuvl. 

Guidance  here  a^iain  i?  essential  and  should  work  to  / 
prevent  the  election  of  the  subject  in  high  school  b-j  the 
youngster  who,  it  if?  certain,  •v7ili  not  be  successful.  I 
PIBIJCH  A  SUBJiilCT      R  %  SSLliOTrv)  GROUP 

French  is  not  a  subject  for  all;  language  aptitude 
Is  a  special  ability  and  French  teachers  are  acting  unfairly  | 
7hen  they  permit  and  atteiopt  to  puide  students  into  French 
jlasses  for  tho  sake  of  Topularii.lng  the  larigua^:o, 

^here  ir  ho'f/evcr  an  intelli?  ent  and  entirely  .justified 
aotive  for  inducing  pupils  to  elect  French:  i,he  enrichment  of 
personality  that  comes  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  cultures  of  another  rich  civilization.    To  the  boy 
or  girl  going  on  to  serioup  unix^ersity  work,  to  thooo  endowed 
with  aesthetic  pense  and  intellectual  curiosity  (and  this 
aesthetic  pense,  thi?  intellectual  curiv^sity,  is  at  no  time  mor-e 
apparent  to  the  teacher  than  during  its  timid,  ruivering  begin- 
nings at  the  adolescent^'" tage ) ;  to  those  who  have  already  given 
proof  of  mental  power;  to  pueh  boys  and  ^  irlr^,  Fren  h  sho  uld  be 
poured  out  in  generou"'  doses,  artistically,  ^Jid  "/ith  infinite 
pedagogical  skill*    For  the  other's,  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
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other  ooursoB  In  the  curriculum  theeo  days  to  equip  them  not 
only  with  educational  ersentials  but  alcc  to  pro  volte  tneir 
interoFt  and  pleasure  in  learning. 

Weed  out  the  high-school  French  classes,  on  the  basis 
of  ability  and  purpose.    That  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  decreas 
ing  waste.    At  prerent  we  n^e  "populari/.ing"  French,  "?e  a^'e 
spreading  the  notion  th-it  it  is  highly  i.iiportant  to  everyone, 
available  to  all.    Yet  it  is  prooip-ely  this  '^all"  who.  vvhen 
they  reach  inan's  estate  \'/ill  tell  ns  tactlessly  yet  truthfully,  \ 
that  they  "had  French  for  goodness  Icnows  how  lon^^:  but  never  got 
a  thing  out  of  it,"  * 

SSFAnATIClJ  OP  mnOV  HIGH  -^oIT) 

In  the  Brookline  high  rchool,  the  seventh  nnd  eighth  ^ 
grade  French  rtudents  n^e  zept  separate  for  t-;;o  yearf.  from  J 

these  electing  the  subject  for  the  firpt  time  in  the  high  / 

] 

school.    Thie  is,  in  lay  opinion  essential  if  there  is  to  be  | 
any  benefit  derived  from  the  early  Degin^'ing  of  the  rab.ject,  j 
Thro'Ying  the?^  yunn--sters  into  elasrep  with  thope  new  to  the 
study  and  under  conditions  neceesarily  different  because  of 
the  necessity  for  different  methods  hf.s  a  tlireefold  bad  effect. 
First,  thoy  are  bound  to  be  retarded  in  their  advance  progress 
by  the  inability  of  the  beginiiinp  -  tudent  to  go  at  an  equally 
rapid  pace  in  their  development,  secondly,  they  are  in  danger 
of  cuertioning  the  juf?tif ication  for  their  erirlier  i  o=^inning  of 
the  language  j?tudy  in  the  light  o:   their  present  status  in  a 

'Helen  Moloney,  Populliri^iation  Or  Prostitution.    The  islodern 
Language  Journal.    :ioveai<>er  1930.    Pages  97-100, 


'oeglnner*^  claps.    Thirdly,  their  interept  ip  apt  to  be  dnllcl 
and  letharrip  habitf  to  be  fopried  in  the  repetition  uiaue- 
rial  fmioh  of  which  ip  f?omewh- 1  faniiliar  to  them. 

TEE  FIR'?  Tit  YHA^S  tF  HIGH  SCHCOL  'O^K 

For  the  eix-year  rtudents»  (I  shall  call  them  thnt, 
t  iOfj©  who  elected  the  puoject  in  the  seventh  f-rade)  there  is, 
in  Broo^ine,  theoretically  a  continuance  of  the  oral  method 
in  so  for  as  is  practicable.    However  actually,  though  as  Lnuch 
work  as  there  if?  time  for  is  handled  in  the  foreifjn  tongue, 
there  is  a  tv?o  years'  steady  drill  in  graruuSir.    fhis  is  esy^en- 
tial  because  of  the  demands  th  t  mrt  m  met  for  Oollere 
iSHtrance  and  for  the  very  obvious  reason  taat  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  .^raimiar  is  a  requisite  for  the  i'"-?ijrance  of  the 
linguistic  future  of  the  etiident. 

Tm  Tdim  mii  fourth  TdA^R  PROGRAM 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  Broolcline,  the  ^ 
six-year  students  coEae  into  classes  with  those  beginning  the  / 
study  in  the  high  school.     >1iile  this  is  better  than  having  I 
them  come  together  in  the  firnt  year,  'till  the  ideal  situa- 
tion would  be  that  in  which  they  were  kept  separate  during  ^ 
the  ^'^hole  high  school  courr  . 

At  this  point  there  is  a  swinging  back,  away  from 
the  fflo-^e  formal  work  of  rules,  drill,  p^jid  paradigms,  though 
advance  ptudy  of  idiOimtio  expressions  and  gramiBar  is  still 
continued  in  .'node  rat  ion.  Here  the  oKSre  intere-tin^:  clement 
of  the  -tudy,  literatvire,  e:©ography,  history,  letter  writing. 
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hook,  reviewing,  .loumalistio  rypurto  and  free  coraposition 
takes  the  asoeiidanoe  and  the  pupils  continue  to  speciali^ie 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  four  objectives,  the 
power  to  read,  write,  spetik,  and  understiind. 

By  this  time  those  \7hope  eibilities  have  proven  them 
to  be  I'/ithout  language  aptitudes  should  have  been  guided  into 
other  oourpGs  within  reach  o"f  their  interest  and  comprehension 
or  should  have  been  satisfied  by  a  pursuance  of  the  subject  for 
the  one  or  t'/o  years  it  is  required  for  graduation  (if  there 
are  such  requisitions  in  the  high  school  Ovurre  of  study)  and 
those  remaining  in  the  advance  classes  should  be  of  a  selectedi 
group  who^  while  they  will  not  necessarily  master  the  language, 
will  have  secured  from  their  study  something  ccncrete  to  jus- 
tify the  time  devuted  to  it. 

urn  SIX-YSAR  PROGRAM         ITS  DIFFIGULTIBS 

Even  while  attempting  to  offer  as  a  solution  tw  the 
problems  of  the  French  questions  the  six-year  program  w  dch 
seems  to  present  to  me  the  ideal  situation  for  the  attainment 
of  more  of  the  ob.lectives  than  can  be  obtained  under  our  pre- 
sent conditions,  I  am  fully  aware  of  th->  fact  th':t  there  a-"e 
many  administrative  and  financial  difficulties,  that  would 
frustrate  the  plan  from  the  first,    Asp^cially  of  course, 
wowld  its  adoption  be  highly  improbable  in  the  smaller  hii.':h 
school* 

In  conclusion,  I  am  forced  tu  admit  also  that  the 
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evldenoe  at  the  pT^eront  time  in  not  sufficient  to  warr-mt  a 
oategopioal  statement  as  to  the  attainmat  of  worthvrhila 
ob.jeotives  throu^^h  the  introduction  of  the  modem  languages 
at  the  Junior  hi«-h  pchool  level  in'^  furthe*^  exTsoriment  is 
neoessary  in  ordei*  to  sound  out  the  full  possibilities  of 
this  school  type  ^^'hich  from  itp  earlier  age  of  beginning  and 
the  ve-^y  fluid  character  of  its  curricula  seems  to  be  a  fruit- 
ful field. 
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